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FOES IN COUNCIL. 


My companions in a railway-carriage the other day were discussing 
the interminable Irish Question. I have a fancy that, since the mis- 
fortune of Mr. Gould, there is more conversation now than there was 
formerly among wayfaring strangers. People are afraid to shut 
their eyes and wrap themselves in the solitude of their own thoughts. 
They feel obliged to keep their eyes and their wits on the alert, at 
least until they have taken the measure of their fellow-passengers 
and established a friendly understanding. Hence conversations are 
begun, and, once begun, are carried on. 

Be this as it may, my fellow-passengers the other day, who were 
all three reading their newspapers when I entered, dropped them 
before the train was in motion and began to talk about Ireland. 
There was nothing very remarkable in their conversation, but by 
degrees I became interested in the curious conflict of opinion, and 
began to wonder why it was that, in spite of the strong language 
used, all contrived to keep their temper. They were smoking—was 
this the explanation ? Whatever may be said about the pernicious 
effects of the drug, tobacco is undoubtedly a wonderful bond of 
union in verbal disputes. Or did the explanation of the continued 
good-humour of my fellow-travellers lie in the very fact that the 
differences between them were so extreme? People who differ a 
great deal quarrel much less readily than people who differ only a 
little. Finally, it occurred to me that perhaps part of the reason 
why the disputants endured extreme contradiction so easily might 
be that they were not very deeply convinced of the gravity and 
urgency of the crisis in Ireland. And this I confess was not so 
comfortable a reflection. For here, as it happened, I had before me 
three representatives of a great ruling race. If they could settle 
down contentedly in opinions so opposite, and each go his own way 
well satisfied with himself, and if large sections of the nation holding 
these opposite opinions were equally acquiescent and accommodating, 
willing to speak and to let speak but not to change their minds, how 
was the nation to remain a ruling nation? Agreeing to differ is 
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good in speculative questions, but it is not so good, and it may not 
long be possible, in practical questions. 

The conversation began in a commonplace way enough. “ Dreadful 
state of things in Ireland! Another double murder!” It was two 
days after the assassination of Mr. Bourke and his body-guard. The 
speaker was a grave, solemn, grey-haired man, of shapely clear-cut 
features, and weighty, deliberate manner, and looked as if he might 
be chief magistrate of his town. 

A reply came from a more vigorous-looking personage, a stout 
man, with a full quick eye, a small head, the lower part of his face 
hidden by a profusion of thick dark hair. ‘“Imsick of hearing 
about Ireland,” he said. “If we hadn’t such a canting, shilly- 
shallying, mealy-mouthed set of incapables in office, the thing 
might be settled in a fortnight. A touch of cold steel would do the 
business.” 


“T’m not so sure of that,” said the Magistrate, smiling. 

“‘ Well, I am.” 

“The Land Act doesn’t seem to have had much effect in diminish- 
ing outrage,” suggested the Magistrate, after a pause. 

Cold Steel glared at him. “The Land Act! I should think 
not,” he sniffed. ‘The more you give these fellows, the more they 
want. I knowthe Irish. I know them. And I tell you, sir, that 
nothing but the iron hand will put them down—nothing but the 
iron hand, sir, and enough of it.”’ 

“No; the iron hand alone won’t do. It is required, no doubt. 
Order must be preserved. The first duty of a Government is to pre- 
serve order. Force isno remedy. But remedial measures are re- 
quired too.” 

“‘ Remedial measures for what? I tell you they are an idle, 
thriftless, drunken lot. It will take you all your time to find a 
remedy for that. What’s bred in the bone will come out in the 
flesh. You'll find no remedy, make up your mind to that, short of 
clearing the country of them at the point of the bayonet, and putting 
honest, industrious men ia their place. These fellows will neither 
work nor want. They are the same wherever they go. Ship off 
three-fourths of them to America—there might be some chance of 
peace then.” 

“« Kasier said than done.” 

“Remedial measure is easier said than done. Mere Brummagem 
Caucus cant! Claptrap to catch the irish vote! Much good may 
it do them when they have got it!” 

“ But surely you must admit that the Irish tenants have had a 
real grievance. I must confess that I was inclined to take your view 
and set it all down to their thriftless habits and their love of decla- 
mation till the new Land Courts came into operation, and began to 
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reduce the rents all round. That, I must say, threw an entirely new 
complexion upon the state of Ireland. It was a revelation to me.” 

“Tt was not the first time you had heard of rack-renting, surely.’ 

“We had heard enough, and more than enough, certainly. But 
till the Commissioners began to sit we had no evidence that could be 
called unbiassed, impartial.” 

“Impartial ? ” 

“Yes. For the last half-century, as you know—” 

“T am not quite so old as that.” 

“Well, as you ought to know, Irish politicians have been de- 
claiming against landlords and their rack-rents.’’ 

** Now let me ask you, as a sensible man, if they have been rack- 
rented for more than fifty years, how did they contrive to live ? 
How do you reconcile the mere fact of their continued existence with 
this story ?” 

“T will answer that question by asking another. Have they con- 
trived to live? Have you ever given ten minutes’ thought to the 
miserable fact—for a fact you will find it to be—that many of them 
have made a premature exit from existence? Consider, too, how 
wretched, pinched, squalid a life many of them have led while they 
were in existence.” 

“ That’s not the fault of the landlords. It’s their own confounded 
laziness. They would rather eat offal and sleep in a pig-stye than do 
an honest day’s work.” 

“Don’t you be too cocksure of that,” here remarked the third 
stranger, who had not hitherto spoken, but had sat listening with a 
twinkle now and then in his eyes. He sat on the opposite side from 
Cold Steel and the Magistrate, and both stared at him when he 
struck in with this brusque interjection. He was a little man, with 
rather small, dark, glittering eyes as bright as beads, and his rude 
remark was made in a tone so quiet and inoffensive that after a 
moment Cold Steel laughed, and asked ““ Why not?” The Ancient 
Mariner held him with his glittering eye, and asked :— 

“ Are you intimately acquainted with the history of Ireland ? ” 

“Tm pretty intimately acquainted with what Gladstone and 
Parnell and the rest of the Radical gang have been doing there 
lately. That’s quite enough forme. Scandalous! They ought to 
be hanged.” 

“Ah! Isee. You hold strong opinions about matters of recent 
history, and like strong measures, or at least strong figures of speech. 
Now, speaking in the same figurative manner, I should say that 
every voter in the United Kingdom who has not taken some pains 
to make himself acquainted with the facts about the relations between 
landlord and tenant in Ireland, which are totally different from any- 
thing existing in England,—I should say that every such voter 
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ought to be flogged round the parliamentary boundary of his borough, 
or round the boundaries of his parish, if he live in thecountry. And 
I would hang without mercy every politician who sought to make 
capital out of our present difficulties.” 

“ Well, you and I between us would thin the register consider- 
ably,” laughed Cold Steel. 

“There is no Act of Parliament so much wanted at present as a 
measure of Compulsory Education in the history of Ireland. It 
would do a good deal more to bring about friendly relations with the ° 
Irish than Coercion Acts and new Rules of Procedure.” 

“Tt seems to me that we are getting quite education enough about 
the temper of the Irish without any Act of Parliament.” 

“ An education in barbarity, if, whenever an outrage occurs, we 
begin to bluster about cold steel without inquiring into the causes 
of the outrage, and talk of hanging the only men who have mastered 
the subject, and who have worked with extraordinary courage and 
ability trying to bring about a state of things in which these abo- 
minable outrages would be impossible.”’ 

Cold Steel stared and gasped. “You mean Parnell and the 
Leaguers ?” 

“ Paradoxical as it may appear, I do,” replied the Mariner. 

The Magistrate shook his head. ‘Ihave always been considered 
a tolerably sturdy Liberal,” he said, “but I must confess you go 
beyond me. It appears to me that the worst enemies of Ireland are 
of her own household. Mr. Parnell and his friends have conducted 
their cause in Parliament in such a way as to estrange the sym- 
pathies of the people of this country and make co-operation with 
them by our representatives for the good of Ireland extremely diffi- 
cult, and in fact almost impossible. Itis a painful truth, but it seems 
to me there cannot be two opinions about its being the truth. They 
have damaged a good cause by their intemperate language. They 
have thrown back the cause of reform in Ireland, and produced a 
bitterness of feeling which it will take a generation to efface. What 
could be worse than their recent behaviour over the Prevention of 
Crimes Bill? When their letter came out after the murder of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke, I began to hope that they had 
turned over a new leaf. But before many weeks are past we find 
them back at their old game of Obstruction, obstructing a measure 
rendered absolutely necessary by the very tragedy which they pre- 
tended to deplore. And they have created such a strong feeling 
against Ireland and Irishmen by their indecent conduct, that it is 
only too likely that the country may support the Opposition in 
defeating the Arrears Bill. It is most distressing. I could almost go 
down on my knees to these Leaguers and beg them to let the Pre- 
vention of Crimes Bill pass.” 
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“TI should have thought,” observed Cold Steel, who had fidgetted 
a good deal while this little speech was being delivered with 
measured cadence, “that your leaders had been already often 
enough on their knees to the Land Leaguers. The Coercion Bill 
would never have been wanted if they had only kept Parnell and 
Davitt under lock and key. You call the conduct of the Parnellites 
distressing. Did you expect them then to keep their bargain ?” 

“There was no bargain,” returned the Magistrate. ‘They were 
simply locked up to let the Land Act have a fair trial, and let out 
out again when it came to the knowledge of the Government that 
they would not interfere with the working of the Land Act if some- 
thing was done to prevent tenants from being evicted for arrears 
which they were unable to pay.” 

“ There was an if then. It comes to the same thing. To me it 
is positively sickening to see the rulers of my country—” 

“Say beloved,” suggested the Mariner. ‘It sounds better.” 

“My dear friend,” said Cold Steel, somewhat angrily, “it not 
only sounds better, but is better. I don’t believe you Radicals care 
a rap for your country. I love my country, and I am not ashamed 
to say it.” 

“ Hear, hear,” said the Magistrate. 

“I wish,” pursued the unruffled Mariner, his eye in full glitter, 
“‘more of us loved our country well enough to take the trouble of 
studying the dry facts of our national business. We have gained 
our commanding position by pluck and luck, but if we do not take 
care we may lose it through ignorance. John Bullis now a married 
man with a large family. He got his wife by capture, and he has 
still rather too much of an unregenerate taste for wife-beating, and he 
hankers a little too much after adventurous exploits which were all 
very well in his days of single blessedness when he had fewer respon- 
sibilities. But don’t let us get into party recriminations.” 

“T hate and detest party spirit,” said Cold Steel, “but ’ma 
Dutchman if you can justify the Government of this country cring- 
ing and truckling to a pack of Irish traitors and going down on 
their knees and confessing that order can’t be maintained without 
them. I say it is sickening. It isnot government. It is contemp- 
tible imbecility.” 

“Then do you mean to tell me asa sensible man that you would 
keep men in prison on suspicion for an indefinite period, and that you 
consider it cringing and truckling to release them when there is 
nothing proved against them, and there is no occasion for keeping 
them in confinement any longer ?” 

“ But there was occasion. That’s just the point. OnceI had a 
grip of the scoundrels I would not have let them go inahurry. We 
paid dear for opening the door of that cage.” 
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“ For shutting it, you mean. I don’t hesitate to say that it should 
never have been shut, that subsequent events have unmistakably 
proved to those who have eyes to see and common sense to reason 
with, that it was a most ill-advised step to imprison the suspects. It 
gave the Irish peasants the impression that there was no hope of 
redress for them in bloodless agitation. Putting the leaders of the 
Land League in prison—and you must remember that over 1000 
men were “secluded”’ from first to last—was the most disastrous 
expedient that ever occurred to self-sufficient mediocrity. It left 
the field clear for the organizers of assassination, the ruffianly des- 
peradoes who made all haste to create a panic when they saw that 
there was a chance of the completion of Parnell’s policy by a liberal 
measure dealing with arrears. Look at the outrages reported to-day 
from the West of Ireland, as if purposely to show the extent of the 
murderous organization, and mock the blind folly of Parliament in 
haggling over Boycotting and freedom of speech and printing! 
Three men in different counties shot on the same day, almost at the 
same hour, and in the same limb! All these concerted atrocities 
perpetrated, not in a dark winter’s night, but in the month of June 
in the open day! The sympathies of the great majority of the popu- 
lation must be enlisted before such dark deeds can be possible, and 
you may depend upon it that the underground conspirators would 
never have been able to extend their network so far if the 1000 Land 
Leaguers had been left free to give the peasants some hope of redress 
by peaceable means.” 

“I wish I could agree with you,” observed the Magistrate gravely. 
“‘ But it does strike me as a curious coincidence, not altogether in 
favour of your theory, that obstruction has been renewed in Parlia- 
ment at the very same time with this concerted outbreak of brutal 
lawlessness.” 

‘Of course,” Cold Steel chimed in, “‘ the Parnellites are at the 
bottom of it. It is the merest perversity to fish for deep explana- 
tions when this stares you in the face. They should never have been 
let out. Forster would never have done it.” 

“ Don’t you think the introduction of the Coercion Bill quite as 
patent a fact as the obstruction of it, and its bearing upon these 
outrages a good deal easier to trace? Don’t you see what a handle 
the anti-intimidation clauses of this Bill give to the organizers of 
secret societies for maiming and murdér? Supposing Pat or Murphy 
is told that if he is turned out of house and home he must not say a 
bad word against his landlord or his successor, otherwise he will be 
clapt in jail; that it’s to be a crime henceforward to shelter him or 
say a word in his favour or be otherwise than polite to those who 
have thrown him out on the road ; supposing Pat or Murphy is told 
this—and we must take account of the colourable perversions to which 
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a repressive Act lends itself as well as its rigidly logical interpreta- 
tion—is he likely to inform upon a kind friend who undertakes to 
see him righted? You can hardly expect an ignorant peasant to 
discriminate nicely between the starvation to which he is condemned 
as his legal due, and the outrage to which his starver or supplanter is 
condemned as an act of illegal revenge.” 

As the Mariner went on with his suppositions in a cool tone, Cold 
Steel gazed at him in amazement. ‘“ My good sir,” he said at last, 
when he could find words, ‘do you mean to say that you would in 
any circumstances justify assassination and brutal outrage ? ” 

“That was not my purpose. I only wished to bring under your 
notice certain circumstances that favour the perpetrators, circum- 
stances that must be dealt with if agrarian crime is to be put 
down.” 

“ But, my good sir, if Pat or Murphy won’t pay his rent, or is a 
lazy scoundrel and won’t earn it, how is the landlord to live? Pat 
or Murphy must give place to a better tenant.” 

“ But suppose the rent is so high that, however industrious he is, 
he can’t earn enough to tide him over a bad year? ” 

‘Then he shouldn’t promise to pay it.” 

“« Suppose he has to choose between promising to pay and wander- 
ing out to beg, steal, or starve ?” 

“‘ But you forget that he may have a fair rent fixed for him now.” 

“Much good that will do him if he is in the meantime evicted 
for arrears, accumulated during seasons when the land did not yield 
enough to make it possible for him to pay his rent.’ 

“But he will now have his arrears paid for him. His precious 
friends the Radicals are to pay his debts for him out of the plunder 
of the Irish Church and our pockets. Pat and Murphy are promised 
an Arrears Bill.” 

“Yes, and their dear friends the Tories are to buy their land for 
them out of our pockets. But when will they get these good things ? 
Meanwhile evictions go on; it is made a crime to express any indig- 
nation against the evictors; and the Ribbonman and Irish Re- 
publican Brotherhood offer promises of revenge payable at an 
earlier date.” 

Cold Steel threw himself back with a gesture of despair, silenced 
but not convinced. The Magistrate, who had been looking from one 
to the other while this fencing was in progress, now interposed his 
voice of grave deliberation. ‘‘ Now this is the very reason why the 
conduct of Mr. Parnell and his party, in obstructing the Coercion 
Bill, appears to me to be so recklessly mischievous. If the settle- 
ment of this Arrears difficulty is so urgently required, and I fully 
believe that it is, it seems to me that they are inexcusable in delay- 
ing it for a single day. I confess I cannot follow what you said a 
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little while ago about the ability shown by the Irish party, and their 
being the only politicians who have mastered the subject.” 

“Ts there anything so wonderful in that, seeing that they are 
Irishmen? Would you look for the most accomplished masters of 
English affairs in France, or would you go to Irishmen if you wished 
to get clear light on the politics of Scotland ? ” 

“It’s not a question of clear light,” said Cold Steel, “or of know- 
ledge, but of the use they make of it.’ 

“Precisely,”’ assented the Magistrate. “They have used their 
knowledge to obstruct Imperial business, and make themselves an 
intolerable nuisance. They have made themselves so detested by 
their violent and aggressive language, that it is almost impossible 
for English Liberals to act with them. They have alienated their 
best friends, as I said before.”’ 

The Mariner was silent for a moment, but presently asked—“ Did 
I not hear you say a little while ago that the decisions of the Land 
Act Commissioners were a revelation to you? A revelation of what, 
may I ask?” 

“Of the existence of a real tenant’s grievance in the matter of 
rent. There could be no doubt after their decisions that, in a great 
majority of cases, the rents had stood at an exorbitant figure. There 
was no standing out against such evidence.” 

“Well, I must say,” sneered Cold Steel, “that you are easily 
satisfied with evidence. The Commissioners, of course, had their 
orders from Gladstone. It was all a party move. The Land 
Leaguers had to be bought, and the poor landlords had to be mulcted 
of a fourth part of their property to cover the bargain.” 

The Mariner turned to him with a smile. ‘You are a fine 
specimen of a patriot,” he said. ‘If there is one thing more than 
another of which we have reason to be proud, it is the incorruptible, 
unbending fairness of practised English lawyers acting in a judicial 
capacity. If you take away the good name of our judges, you leave 
us poor indeed. But,’’ continued he, turning to the Magistrate, “as 
our patriotic friend has remarked, you surely had heard of rack- 
renting in Ireland before the Commissioners decided that a fair rent 
was something considerably less than most of the Irish tenants had 
been paying or promising to pay ?” 

“Of course; but the complaint had been going on for so long 
without any steps being taken by the legislature, that one could 
hardly believe it to have any foundation. We had got accustomed 
to it; it was simply one of the commonplaces of Irish rhetoric 
against the Saxon.” 

‘But when the Land Courts sat, it proved to be real. Just so. 
Now, let me ask you, don’t you think that this result justifies to a 
considefable extent the action of Mr. Parnell and his followers ? 
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They made themselves a nuisance by obstruction. Granted. What 
other means had they of forcing the miserable facts on the attention 
of Parliament and the country? They were placed in an almost 
hopeless position by our incurable habit of distrusting Irish opinion 
on Irish questions. If they tried to attract attention by the warmth 
of their language, we complimented them on the natural oratorical 
powers of the Irish race. If they gave vent to their indignation at 
the neglect of Irish grievances, they were seditious Irish spouters— 
it was the ‘blind hysterics of the Celt.’ Outrages occurred. If 
they explained what lay at the root of these outrages, and warned 
Parliament that outrages would continue till the land grievance was 
redressed, they were accused of threatening the House. If they 
denounced rack-renting and evictions, they were branded as insti- 
gators of outrage, aiders and abettors of assassination. This had gone 
on, as you are aware, for many long years before Mr. Parnell 
alienated the sympathies of English Liberals by resorting to the 
obstruction of Imperial business. What were the representatives of 
Ireland to do—go on spouting, and earning half-amused compliments 
for their natural eloquence ?”’ 

“ But when at last the Parnellites got the Land Act, for I dare say 
you are right in giving them the credit of it 4 

“Credit!” shouted Cold Steel. ‘Discredit, you mean, unless 
robbery is credit. A highly creditable principle of legislation, to 
take a man’s property, and allow him a something out of it which 
you call a fair rent! I thought you Liberals and Radicals were 
strong believers in political economy.” 

“And I thought you Tories considered it a dismal, almost an 
atheistical science. Who used to ‘mumble the dry bones of political 
economy’ ?” 

“ Besides,” observed the Mariner, ‘“‘even political economists and 
lawyers admit that Irish tenure is different from English tenure. 
But that’s too dry a bone perhaps?” 

‘IT don’t believe in your fine distinctions. Robbery is robbery.” 

“Even if a man is robbed of what was never his?” 

After a pause, the Magistrate resumed his interrupted sentence. 
“ As I was saying, when Parliament was persuaded to pass the Land 
Act, the Parnellites immediately turned round, and advised the 
tenants not to take advantage of it. After all the time and labour 
that Parliament had given to it, they did what they could to make 
it waste paper.. Now that, I confess, fairly disgusted me, and con- 
vinced me that they must be working for some ulterior purpose.” 

“Unquestionably they were,” continued the Mariner, “that 
ulterior purpose being the settlement of the Land Question. I 
thought I heard you admit that an Arrears Bill is a necessary 
supplement of the Land Act.’ 
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The Magistrate assented, saying that otherwise a large proportion 
of the tenants for whose relief the Act was intended would derive 
no benefit from it. 

‘Then don’t you think,” asked the Mariner, “that this explains 
the opposition of the Land Leaguers to the Act? They knew that, 
without some compulsory provision for the payment of arrears, the 
Act would be a mockery. They knew this last year; Parliament 
would not believe them then, though a large majority now recognise 
the justice of what they said. So you see the opposition of the 
Parnellites to the Act, which did so much to disgust English 
Liberals, was not due to irreconcilable discontent or malignant 
perversity or any covert ulterior purpose; it only proved that they 
had a better understanding of the state of affairs. If Mr. Forster 
had taken their advice concerning the payment of arrears, instead of 
putting them in Kilmainham, the present Session might have been 
saved for English business. Believe me, the root of three-fourths of 
our difficulties with Ireland lies in our not taking the advice of Irish 
representatives.” 

“Ah! I see,” said Cold Steel. ‘So youre a Home Ruler. I 
thought it would come to that.” 

“No,” returned the Mariner. ‘I would first try the experiment 
of giving Ireland representative government.” 

“Lowering the suffrage, you mean, I presume,” observed the 
Magistrate. 


“No, I mean what I say, giving the Irish representative govern- 
ment.” 


“Bless me! They send more than a hundred members to Par- 
liament.” 

“ But what is the good of that, if the advice of these members is 
never taken, and they go there simply to be outvoted, and if when 
circumstances prove the necessity of doing what they recommended, 
an outcry is raised about cowardly concessions and shameful com- 
pacts and timorous truckling and abrogation of the functions of 
Government, and all the rest of it ?” 

“ But the Parnellites after all are only a section of the Irish 
representatives.” 


“They have been a majority in every division on Irish questions 
this Session.” 

“But you would not surely follow their advice implicitly ? You 
can never maintain that their conduct in obstructing the Prevention 
of Crimes Bill is justifiable ? ” 

“T believe that their knowledge of the state of Ireland gives them 
a clearer insight than most of us have into the probable consequences 
of that measure. I am afraid they may prove to be right about this 
too. But of course when they argued from their knowledge of the 
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circumstances, that the measure was more likely to provoke crime 
than to prevent it, that the clauses about the trial of treason-felony 
and intimidation would paralyse healing influences and give increased 
power to the lawless and desperate, they were denounced as threat- 
ening the House and shamelessly inciting to murder. Yet I am 
afraid there is only too much reason in their rhetoric against 
Coercion, and their obstruction would be perfectly justifiable if only 
it induced the English people to study a little more closely what Co- 
ercion means. I believe that if Parliament could have been per- 
suaded to hurry forward the Arrears Bill instead of the Prevention 
of Crimes Bill, we should have had a much better chance of peace in 
Ireland.” 

“‘ My dear sir,” cried Cold Steel, “ you don’t know what you are 
talking about. Excuse my saying so, but this is simply balderdash. 
Do you mean to say that you would leave these scoundrels to cut 
throats with impunity, to—— But, hang it! I would not have 
believed that any living being out of a lunatic asylum could be so 
far left to himself as to disgrace his mouth with such rubbish.” 

“Why you might find exactly the same principles, only more 
eloquently expressed, in the Times, or the Standard, or the Daily 
Telegraph.” 

“JT beg your pardon. They speak just as I do about the 
Government, only with a fine scholarly style which I can’t pretend 
to.” 

“No more can I. Yet I assure you that what I say is true, that 
you will find in them exactly the same views about Coercion which 
I, in my humble way, have endeavoured to lay before you.” 

“T’ll trouble you for the passages, as Gladstone says.” 

“J don’t suppose the Guard can oblige us with files of those 
admirably conducted journals, but you will find perfectly satisfactory 
passages if you look back to their articles on the state of 
affairs in Russia after any startling Nihilist outrage, such as the 
blowing up of the Winter Palace, or the assassination of the Em- 
peror. You will find there most eloquent illustrations of the futility 
of Coercion. You will find the Russian Government warned that 
Coercion fosters the very evil it is intended to cure, that repression 
drives the disease inwards, and that arbitrary foreign governments 
might take a lesson from the way we manage these things in free 
and enlightened England. In fact, if Biggar should take it into his 
head to surround himself with files of these influential journals, and 
read their testimonies against Coercion, he might obstruct business 
for a whole sitting. Our wisdom is wonderful, you see, when we 
are taking a cool, impartial view of the affairs of our neighbours.” 

“Poof!” said Cold Steel. “ Mere platitudes! Mere penny-a-lining 
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platitudes! They reel that sort of thing off by the yard, without 
ever thinking what they say.” 

‘“‘Faith, I am half inclined to agree with you there, after seeing 
how they turn their backs on their own principles when secret con- 
spiracy comes nearer home.” 

The Magistrate sighed and shook his head with marked slowness 
and solemnity. ‘ Well,” he said, “I must confess that it appears 
to me to be carrying abstract reasoning and political puritanism too 
far to propose to allow such anarchy as now exists in Ireland to take 
its own course, subject only to the restraints against ordinary crime. 
Exceptional circumstances require exceptional measures. And when 
we find the highest officials of a country assassinated without any 
provocation—without provocation, do I say ? nay, in the very act of 
bearing a message of peace and goodwill—murdered with a flag of 
truce in their hands—and when we find houses fired into at night, 
and men shot down on the public roads in the open day, and not a 
trace of the murderers to be found, and juries refusing to convict in 
the teeth of the clearest evidence, it appears to me that a man must 
be very closely wedded to his own theories who does not see that the 
time has come for doing something to put down such a state of things. 
Coercion is a hateful necessity, but it is a necessity.” And the 
Magistrate shook his head again, and looked at the Mariner with an 
air of sad remonstrance. 

The Mariner bore his look without flinching, and asked a simple 
question in a simple manner. ‘ When you speak of Coercion as a 
hateful necessity, you assume, as a thing not to be questioned, that 
it will answer its purpose if only it is severe enough. You dislike its 
harshness ; you prefer gentler methods; but it has never occurred to 
you to doubt its efficacy. That is to say, you are so closely wedded 
to the theory of Coercion asa remedy for such crimes as have lately 
occurred in Ireland, that you hold it without being aware that it is a 
theory.” 

‘‘Oh, but I would never advocate Coercion alone. I would also 
remove all grounds of legitimate discontent.” 

“Still, you are of opinion that such a measure as the Government 
have introduced is necessary for preventing and detecting crime and 
breaking up secret societies.” 

“ Yes; till that is done, concession is useless. These secret societies 
keep the well-disposed under a reign of terror. They must be broken 


? 


up. 
“Then you do believe that such measures as the Government 
propose would have that effect? You are wedded to this theory.” 
“It is not a theory. It is common sense.’ 
“‘ As I thought, it has never occurred to you that this is a theory. 
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Now that is where you and I differ. If you examine this theory by 
the light of history, you will find that it is opposed to all experience.” 

Cold Steel fidgetted and muttered something indistinctly about 
prigs and humanitarian nostrums. 

‘Mind you,” continued the Mariner, “I have no sentimental ob- 
jection to repressive measures. Ifall the conspirators in Ireland could 
be put on the top of a sufficient quantity of gunpowder, I should not 
have the slightest hesitation in firing the train. But may I ask you, 
sir,” he went on, turning to Cold Steel, ‘‘ supposing you were made 
Dictator of Ireland to-morrow, how would you apply your iron hand ? 
You would shoot the ruffians down, hang them, make them feel the 
taste of cold steel. So would I. But how are we to catch the 
ruffians? How are we to lay hands on them? That seems to me to 
be the weak point in your otherwise admirable policy. Mr. Forster, 
you know, thought they were all known to the police, yet outrages 
increased after his thousand suspects were in prison.” 

Cold Steel replied with a yawn that he had heard all that before, 
and the Magistrate answered for him that plenty of people would come 
forward to give evidence if they were sure of protection against the 
vengeance of the secret societies. — 

“But how are you to protect them? Can you do it without 
breaking up the societies? And how are you to do that? By 
searching suspected houses, arresting suspected persons, multiplying 
patrols, keeping everybody within doors after a certain hour, expel- 
ling aliens ? The police can make a great show of vigilance and 
energy in this way, but somehow it does not seem to answer its pur- 
pose. It could not be done more thoroughly than it was in Russia 
recently. Gourko had sentinels posted at every door in St. Peters- 
burg, yet somehow the Nihilists contrived to blow up the Emperor’s 
dining-room. I remember that at the end of 1880, after nine months 
of the rigid rule of Loris Melikoff, the boast was made that he had 
exterminated Nihilism, that all the Nihilists were either in prison 
or driven out of Russia. Three months afterwards the Emperor was 
assassinated, and his successor has not yet ventured to go through 
the ceremony of coronation.” 

“ At this rate,” growled Cold Steel, “police are no good at all. 
We might as well do without them.” 

“ Unless they have the sympathy of the mass of the population on 
their side. We call this a truism, but it is a truism that we always 
forget in dealing with Ireland. We act on the savage’s principle, 
‘the more powder, the more kill,’ without thinking of the danger of 
bursting the gun. Patrolling, and searching, and taking up on 
suspicion are extremely irksome burdens to the general population.” 

“No innocent man would object to them in emergencies,” said the 
grave Magistrate. 
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« T have never been arrested or searched,” returned the Mariner, 
“go that I can’t tell. But I should imagine that most of us are so 
unreasonable that we should resent being suspected, however inno- 
cent we were. To suspect a neighbour is all very well—there may 
be something suspicious in his conduct—but us! No. If a policeman 
is too inquisitive about ourselves, our tendency is, I imagine, not to 
assist him in his business. I am afraid few people try to realise for 
themselves what strict policing means, what it can do, how it would 
work in any district with which they are familiar. Conspirators find 
shelter in the most unlikely places. They do not court suspicion. 
When the crime is done, you think the policeman must have been a 
fool not to suspect, but the wisest of men might have been no wiser 
beforehand. The member of a secret society has no mark of Cain 
upon him by which he can be known. If it is a long-established or 
widespread organization, it is sure to have planted a good many of its 
members in the police service. No. The iron hand is well enough 
against open violence, but secret conspiracy can’t be put down unless 
you strike at its roots. You must deal directly with the discontented 
characters who furnish recruits to the secret societies. There could 
not be a more striking proof of the futility of official suspecting, 
and searching, and patrolling, than the murder in Phenix Park.” 

“That will be remedied in the new Act. I don’t like to judge men 
harshly, but I cannot believe their indignation at that murder to 
have been sincere when I see them opposing the Prevention of Crimes 
Bill with such bitterness.” 

“Not if they believe that it will increase the power of the secret 
societies, and destroy a golden opportunity of bringing about a better 
understanding between the Irish and ourselves? You must remember 
that though this new Bill is spoken of as the most stringent and 
drastic measure of repression that has ever been proposed, there is 
nothing new in its provisions against secret combinations. It was 
introduced after the assassination, and people have rushed to the con- 
clusion that it gives some wonderfully efficacious new powers against 
assassins—that it brings the iron hand down on them.” 

“Well, at least it provides a tribunal that will not be unwilling 
or afraid to convict.” 

“Judges can’t convict without evidence any more than juries. 
But it is not this part of the Bill that the Parnellites have been 
obstructing. Unfortunately, most of us are so sick of Irish affairs od 

“With good reason too,” interjected Cold Steel. 

“With bad reason, I am afraid, if it takes bad harvests, followed 
by eviction, starvation, outrage, and murder, to rouse us from our 
chronic indifference. However, as I was going to say, few of us look 
into the details of such a Bill as this. We take for granted from 
the title that it is intended to put down violent crime; our party 
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leaders approve of it, and it satisfies our feeling that something must 
be done. It is opposed; we are furious with those who oppose it 
because we set them down as enemies of order.” 

“Well, for my part,” said the Magistrate, “if it is the opinion of 
Mr. Gladstone and other members of the Cabinet that more coercion 
is required, I should not presume to set up my opinion against theirs. 
They must have access to at least as good information as any private 
individual.” 

“Yes, but you forget that, whatever their knowledge may be, they 
can’t use it in defiance of public feeling, and public feeling refuses 
to take the trouble of enlightening itself about Ireland. With all 
our pride in representative government, it must end in calamity if 
electors forget their responsibilities, and practise the eheap and easy 
modesty of not presuming to set up their opinion—the most insidious 
form in which our natural indolence apes humility. We are in a 
vicious circle about Irish affairs. We are sick of hearing about them 
because they take up so much of the time of Parliament to so little 
purpose, and they take up so much of the time of Parliament because 
they take up so little of the independent consideration of the electors. 
How many, do you think, of those who denounce the obstruction of 
this Prevention of Crimes Bill have read one syllable of its provisions, 
or one syllable of the speeches of the tedious obstructors? If they 
did, they would find that what the Parnellites oppose is the sup- 
pression of open agitation and open combination, and that the Bill 
carefully closes every outlet for discontent except secret conspiracy. 
But this is my station, gentlemen. England is a great country, and 
we shall all, no doubt, be wise in time.” 

As I was collecting my baggage, I heard Cold Steel ask, “ Who 
is that prig, do you know?” “TI don’t know,” was the Magistrate’s 
answer. ‘‘ Perhapsa member of the Land League.” But I observed 
that he had folded his newspaper as if with the intention of reading 
the report of the previous night’s debate on the Prevention of Crimes 
Bill. 

WitiuM Minto. 








THE PHILOSOPHIC MOVEMENT IN THE ROMAN 
CHURCH. 


Or the two well-defined parties in the great Kulturkampf, the 
Roman Church, if in many respects the weaker, has nevertheless 
some very decided advantages over her rival. In the first place, what- 
ever dissensions may rage in her bosom—and they are not a few— 
whenever she acts, she does so as a unit. In the second place, she 
has a perfectly clear notion of the nature and importance of the 
conflict upon which she is now forced to enter ; she knows the causes 
which brought it about, and the results of its issue, whichever way it 
may turn out. She is, consequently, far more able than her opponent, 
who has neither unity nor a clear appreciation of the possible results 
of the conflict, to work aimfully and to use her strength to the best 
advantage. The proclamation of the dogma of Papal infallibility was 
nothing more than an emphatic declaration of the Church’s unity, 
while the famous Syllabus of Pius IX. was but the announcement of 
her future programme. Indeed, before the death of the late Pope, 
the Church had a well-defined plan, and it needed only a man of 
great energy and administrative ability to carry it out. That man 
was found in the person of Leo XIII., “now happily reigning,” in 
whom are combined, to a wonderful degree, the qualities necessary 
for the guidance of the Church in her present enterprises. Enthu- 
siastic, without being blind; scholarly, without being clogged with 
learning; devoted to the Church and her hereditary rights, without 
desiring that they should supersede all those of the State; a sincere 
admirer of the scientific, moral, and political progress of modern 
times, without admitting that it can ever enable us to dispense with 
revelation and religion ; an enlightened believer in the powers of 
reason, without enthroning philosophy as the arbiter of truth; and, 
above all, a sincere Christian, without being a fanatic, an ascetic, or a 
saint—he endeavours, as far as circumstances will allow, to withdraw 
the Church from her present false attitude towards society, civilisation, 
and reason, and, by encouraging her to enlighten and purify herself, 
seeks to attract to her the attention of all sincere seekers after the 
highest truth. His position is a most difficult one, inasmuch as 
he stands between two opposite parties—a narrow, exclusive, 
and retrograde one, which he must secretly counteract without 
alienating; and a liberal, humane, and progressive one, which 
he must encourage without openly approving of. Thanks to his 
Jesuit education, his firmness, and his dignified courtesy, he is able 
to carry out his double purpose without causing any serious jar, 
and to secure the ready approval of both parties to acts which 
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strengthen his position and add to his freedom of action. To none 
of his acts has this approval been more heartily given than to that 
which must be regarded as the most important in his pontificate 
hitherto—the promulgation of the Encyclical, terni Patris, in 
which, by recommending the study of the works of Thomas Aquinas 
in the philosophical courses of all the seminaries and colleges under 
the charge of patriarchs, primates, archbishops, and bishops, he 
revives the most profound and comprehensive of scholastic systems, 
and gives the Church what is equivalent to a programme of the prin- 
ciples upon which she is henceforth to base her united action against 
the forces that threaten her destruction. 

In treating of the movement of which this Encyclical is the mani- 
festo, 1 purpose to consider, first, the state of philosophy in the 
Church which rendered a definite programme necessary ; second, the 
reasons which determined the choice of the philosophy of St. Thomas 
as the basis of that programme ; third, the authority and provisions 
of the Encyclical recommending Thomism ; fourth, the character and 
principles of Thomism, scientific, political, and religious; and fifth, 
the results which may be expected to flow from its authoritative 
revival. 

Those who deride metaphysical subtleties, or who think that meta- 
physical error is a matter of indifference, must be very ill-acquainted 
with human history and the hidden causes whereby its transformations 
are effected. Harmless enough, so long as confined to the brain of 
the philosopher or the closet of the student, a metaphysical problem, 
on coming into the street or the market, may transform itself into 
flesh and blood, and show itself possessed of a power for which there 
is nothing strong or sacred. It may seem a matter of small import- 
ance that a philosopher should adopt as the basis of a system and as 
the criterion of certainty a principle seemingly so self-evident as 
Cogito, ergo sum; but when that principle, carried to its theoretic 
consequences, is shown to have confounded the subject and object of 
thought with its activity, reducing all truth to a loose band of self- 
mirroring phenomena, and, carried to its practical consequences, is 
found to deny all obligation, and lead to revolution against all autho- 
rity, divine and human, it assumes a different aspect. Indeed, it is 
becoming quite plain that all the forms of lawlessness and scepticism 
which from time to time threaten the institutions that render rational 
life possible, are but the logical consequences of some slight meta- 
physical error adopted unconsciously. It was with a clear under- 
standing of this, and a conviction that the directions which philosophy 
was taking in the Church were not calculated to lead to peace or 
union, that Leo XIII. resolved to institute a revival of Thomism. 

The state of thought in the Church for the last two hundred 


and fifty years has been anything but encouraging. If we look into 
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any history of philosophy, we shall see that, after the death of 
Giordano Bruno, who perished at the stake in 1600, Catholic thought 
occupies hardly any place init. Francis Suarez, indeed, the glory 
of the Jesuits, and the last great light of scholasticism, lived till 1617 ; 
but in that very year Descartes reached his majority, and was pre- 
paring to give thought a new direction, destined to diverge ever 
more and more from that of the Church. Indeed the Church her- 
self, adopting from about this time a new policy, contributed to 
increase this divergence. The Jesuits, having in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries done her signal service, by reforming, through 
authority based on terror, her relaxed and disordered discipline, and 
having in consequence come to consider her their special protégée, 
were averse to freedom of thought, which must necessarily conflict with 
their authority, and resolved to maintain the latter at all hazards. 
In order to do so, they discouraged all thought except so much as was 
necessary, on the one hand, to show the inexhaustibleness of the 
Church’s dogmas, and, on the other, to make clear the weakness of 
human reason and its inability to arrive at absolute truth. A maxi- 
mum of dogma, combined with a minimum of thought, was attained 
by the adoption of a sensistic philosophy, which, by circumscribing 
the natural powers of the mind within the narrowest limits, left in- 
definite room for authority. This low system, it is true, claimed to 
be pure Thomism, the recognised philosophy of the Church, but was, 
at least after the middle of last century, only the doctrine of Locke 
and Condillac slightly disguised. Condillac had used his position as 
a churchman and an abbé to give Lockism currency in the Church. 
The better to insure the crushing out of all free exercise of reason, 
the Jesuits wrote numerous text-books, embodying this false Thomism, 
and succeeded in foreing them upon the other orders, even upon the 
recognised orthodox interpreters of St. Thomas, the Dominicans, who 
received them with grim, tearful resignation. The natural con- 
sequence of this was, that the Church was dragged by her over- 
zealous guardians more and more into a position of isolation and 
antipathy to the moral and intellectual progress of the world, until 
many, even of those who sincerely believed in her divine mission, or, 
at least, from habit and prejudice, professed to do so, were glad to 
see her stript of her authority, and, therewith, of her power to enforce 
her retrograde decrees. Of course there were men in the Church 
who bitterly lamented this state of things, and did what in them lay 
to remedy it ; but, as they were jealously watched and opposed by the 
Jesuits and their party, they were almost powerless for good. 

So matters stood, when, in 1830, there appeared a work which 
showed that, in spite of all the forces of repression, a philosopher of 
the very highest order had arisen in the Church and dared to express 
his opinions publicly. This was the Nuovo Saggio sull’ origine delle 
Idee, by the Abbé Antonio Rosmini-Serbati of Rovereto in the Tyrol, 
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of whose life and labours we gave some account in a former number 
of this Review (November, 1881). Seeing with profound sorrow the 
condition of the Church, Rosmini undertook to study the causes of 
her isolation, ineffectiveness, and depression, and, by inducing her to 
remove these, to aid in restoring her to her ancient place, as the 
guide of willing men to their highest ends. This resolution, the 
mainspring of all his subsequent activity, naturally brought him into 
conflict with that party to whose management the condition of the 
Church was mainly due. 

The causes of this condition Rosmini discovered to be two : the pre- 
valence of a false philosophy, and the retention of an obsolete 
discipline deprived of its informing spirit. What was needed, there- 
fore, was evidently the promulgation of a true philosophy and an 
institution which should transform ecclesiastical discipline, by breath- 
ing into it a new spirit, capable of adapting itself, with Christian 
sympathy and charity, to the times. Well aware that no one can 
be a reformer in philosophy who does not know its past history 
and present problems, he gave himself with all zeal to the study 
of the great thinkers of antiquity, of the fathers and doctors of 
the Church, and of the philosophers of modern times, including 
in that number many whose names it would be difficult to find 
in any history of modern thought. By this means his system 
gradually assumed a definite attitude to other systems, and, at 
the same time, form and consistency in his own mind. That he 
should have made true Thomism the basis of a philosophy intended 
to combat a false form of that doctrine was both natural and wise. 
Indeed, like most persons who have carefully studied Thomism, 
Rosmini had an almost unbounded respect for it, so much so that his 
own system may be said to be Thomism systematised, clarified, sup- 
plemented, developed, and critically disciplined for modern warfare. 
Truth not being a thing that can be invented, Rosmini’s originality 
consisted in discovering the point of view from which it most clearly 
shows itself as an ordered whole, diverging from, and converging 
toward, a single principle. This was the point of view of that 
principle itself. 

As illustrating the liberal tendencies of some of the popes, com- 
pared with those of the Jesuits,’ it is a fact worth observing that 
Rosmini received the sanction and encouragement of the highest 
authority in the Church, not only in connection with his institution, 
but also in the pursuance of his philosophic labours. Pius VIII., who 
made his acquaintance in 1823, and was delighted with his spirit and 
ability, almost forbade him to preach or hear confessions, in order 


(1) It is a pity that the policy of a small number of the members of any body should 
make the name of the whole a term of reproach, as that of the Jesuits has undoubtedly 
vome to be. There are, fortunately, more Gesuiti buoni than bwoni Gesuiti ; but it is sad 
that the two classes should be mutually exclusive. 
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that he might devote himself exclusively to study and writing ; and 
Gregory XVI., in the document by which he confirmed his institute, 
spoke of him as “ virum excellenti ac prestanti ingenio preditum, 
rerum divinarum atque humanarum scientia summopere illustrem.” 
And even Pius IX., who was very much in the hands of the Jesuits, 
was so convinced of Rosmini’s orthodoxy and the value of his philo- 
sophical works, that he baffled all attempts to have the latter placed 
upon the Indez. 

Despite the judgment of the Congregation of the Index, declaring 
Rosmini’s works free from anything prejudicial to morals or religion, 
article after article, pamphlet after pamphlet, and book after book 
are now pouring from the press, proclaiming that these works are 
filled with all kinds of heresy, Cartesianism, Kantianism, pantheism, 
and what not. Considering all this noise, one is tempted to ask, Is 
there anything in Rosminianism fundamentally opposed to the dogmas 
of the Church and leading to some heterodox form of belief? It 
may be confidently answered, Absolutely nothing. It is not easy to 
state in brief the substance of Rosmini’s doctrines; but, in order 
that the meaning of the new Thomistic movement may be under- 
stood, it will be necessary to give their general tenor. 

Rosmini’s system, then, is equally opposed to sensism, which 
merges the form of thought in its matter ; to noéticism (Hegelianism), 
which merges its matter in its form ; to Reidism, which claims for the 
mind the immediate cognition of reality; to Kantianism, which 
denies it all knowledge of the real ; to Platonism, which attributes to 
universals real subsistence ; to Aristotelianism, which places them in 
the particular ; and to nominalism, which rejects them altogether. 
If a technical name for it were necessary, it might be called indirect 
objective realism. Being, in itself one and simple, manifests itself in 
three forms, the ideal, the real, and the moral. In the first of these 
it is the constituent form of intelligence (mens) and the necessary 
object of its intuition ; in the second, it modifies the sensitive subject ; 
in the third, it-calls upon the subject to complete its own modification 
in accordance with its intuited object. In this way there arise 
three classes of sciences, that of intuition, that of perception, and 
that of inference. The first comprises ideology and logic; the 
second, psychology and cosmology; the third, ontology and deon- 
tology. Ontology includes natural theology; deontology all the 
practical sciences, teletics, ethics and law, ascetics, pedagogics, 
economics, politics, and cosmopolitics. ‘‘The human soul is an 
intellective and sensitive subject or principle, possessing naturally the 
intuition of being, and a sentiment, whose term is the extended, as 
well as certain activities consequent upon intelligence and sensi- 
tivity.” ‘The ego is a term which expresses the soul, but expresses 
it as pronouncing itself, and hence is not the pure soul, but the soul 
invested with certain relations to itself, the soul in a state of develop- 
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ment.” ‘The body is the instrument for the developing and 
perfecting of the soul.”’ 

It thus appears that Rosmini retains the distinction, made promi- 
nent, but by no means discovered, by Kant, between the form and 
matter of thought, but that, instead of attributing to the mind 
twelve categories, all subjective, as Kant did, he reduces the number 
to one, and shows that it is, in its very essence, at once objective and 
the necessary constituent of intelligence; that he holds all the 
matter of thought, including even the pure ego itself, to be sentiment, 
which becomes intelligible only when it is referred to the pure 
intuition and universal, objective predicate of being, and is thereby 
objectified ; and that the “‘ extra-subjective ” reality is reached only 
by a direct inference. In other words, we are so constituted that 
we cannot experience a sentiment without going beyond it and 
adding what it lacks of being a thinkable whole. It is this that 
compels us to posit a cause for every effect, and carries us back, 
in spite of ourselves, to a First Cause. The arguments by which 
Rosmini supports these positions are very acute and cogent, 
especially when taken in connection with his masterly criticism of 
Kant, whose fundamental errors and inconsistent assumptions he 
lays bare with relentless hand. Indeed, by identifying the intellectus 
agens of St. Thomas with ideal being, and substituting this for 
Kant’s twelve subjective categories, as the universal form of 
objectivity, he at once restored the traditions and the unity of human 
thought, which had been broken by Descartes, and cut the grounds 
from under all the forms of scepticism, idealistic as well as material- 
istic, that have arisen in consequence of that breach. His system 
justifies our belief in the reality of an external world, satisfies common 
sense, and shows scepticism to be self-contradictory. No doubt it 
was, in some measure, the very force of his doctrines and the 
certainty that, unless crushed or condemned, they would ultimately 
prevail, that aroused the jealousy of those who desire, at all hazards, 
to retain control of the thought of the Church, and made them raise the 
cry of atheism, pantheism, and the like. Such imputations are only a 
pretence, for Rosmini has himself furnished the most conclusive 
refutations of all the speculative errors attributed to him; still, they 
serve to scare the large corvine element in the Church, and prevent 
it from approaching what, if narrowly examined, would at once 
show the nature of the scare-crows and diminish respect for those 
who set them up. For there can be no doubt that Rosmini’s 
doctrines, if carried to their legitimate practical conclusions, would 
produce a radical change in the discipline and policy of the Church, 
remove from her the surface-deposits of barbarous and artificial 
ages, restore her primitive brightness and simplicity, allow her 
true spirit to manifest itself, and so do much to render her accept- 
able to a large truth-seeking world, that is now repelled from her 
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by the hollow formality and rancorous party and clerical ‘spirit that 
disfigure her. This, indeed, was rendered most manifest by the two 
works which the party interested in perpetuating the old abuses of 
the Church succeeded in making her condemn, The Five Wounds of Holy 
Church’ and the Constitution in accordance with Social Justice. In the 
first of these Rosmini tenderly, but unflinchingly, lays bare the causes 
of the Church’s decay and inefficiency, and calls upon her to remove 
them. These causes he holds to be—first, the separation of the people 
from the clergy in public worship; second, the insufficient education 
of the clergy ; third, the want of unity among bishops; fourth, the 
abandonment of the nomination of bishops to the civil power; fifth, 
the dependence of Church property. In order to remove the first of 
these evils, the Latin language, now used in the services of the 
Church, ought to be replaced by a language intelligible to the people ; 
while the present empty, dead committing to memory of catechisms 
ought to give way to “ full, vital instruction,” such as was given in 
the primitive Church, before the truths of religion were coffined in 
exhaustive formule. The chief reason why this latter abuse is not 
corrected is, that the clergy themselves, for the most part, are too 
ill-instructed in the doctrines of Christianity to be intrusted with the 
care of imparting them to others. The picture which Rosmini draws 
of the intellectual condition of the Roman clergy is certainly not 
flattering. ‘ Destitute,” he says, “of the first rudiments of education, 
which every person ought to possess, and of which their ecclesiastical 
education ought to be merely a development, they do not bring with 
them even a notion of what sacerdotal learning means; they do not 
know what they are aiming at when they seek to become priests, or 
what they are going to learn when they enter the school of the 
sanctuary.” In order that this second wound or evil may be healed, 
the Church ought to restore that primitive order of things in which 
there was no distinction between higher and lower clergy, in which 
the bishop, unburdened with worldly cares and dignities, was the 
shepherd of the entire flock, ‘‘ his house the seminary of priests and 
deacons,” and “his presence and holy conversation a continual, 
sublime, inspiring lesson,” in which also the writings of the Apostles 
and the great fathers of the Church were read and studied with 
loving diligence. All this has now been replaced by seminaries and 
compends, in the former of which the instruction, imparted as it 
usually is by immature and incompetent persons, appeals mostly to 
the memory, and very little to the intellect or the heart, while the 
latter are ‘‘the most trashy and repulsive productions that have 
appeared in all the eighteen centuries of the Church’s history,” being 
written “ without spirit, without principles, without eloquence, and 
without method.” The only way to restore true piety, learning, and 


(1) This title derives its significance from the fact that the Church is considered the 
body of Christ, who was wounded in both hands, on both feet, and in the side. 
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eharacter to the clergy is to banish all such artificial and deadening 
appliances, and in the room of them substitute the living instruction 
of bishops, who shall be “not only instructors, but also fathers and 
pastors,” and the study of the works of the great teachers of the 
Church. But how shall such a change be effected, except through 
the bishops themselves acting in concert? And how shall they act 
in concert, unless they come forth from their present isolation and 
enter into communication with each other? It is this isolation, this 
want of unity, that is the third wound of the Church, and it can be 
healed only by a going back to the condition of things which existed 
before the Church lost its unity in its efforts to reconstruct civil 
society out of the anarchy caused by the inroads of the barbarians. 
Then bishops knew each other personally, from early association, 
from correspondence by letter, from mutual visits, from frequent 
meetings for consultation, and from their common relations to their 
metropolitan and the supreme pontiff. Now all this is gone and 
cannot be brought back, so long as the civil authorities or any 
privileged class or person usurps that right of nominating bishops 
which, under the sanction of the supreme pontiff, belongs indefeasibly 
to the members of the Christian body. This usurpation on the part 
of the civil power is the fourth wound of the Church, and it cannot 
be cured until another great evil, the servitude (servitu) of Church 
property, be done away with. This is the fifth wound and the 
prime cause of all the others. 

From this brief sketch it will be evident how radical was the 
reform which Rosmini proposed to introduce into the discipline of the 
Church. . 

There are many curious inconsistencies in his political views, due 
to the fact that, in spite of his belief in entire liberty of thought 
and action, he never could free himself from the traditions of the 
social class to which he belonged, or look upon the Catholic Church 
otherwise than as a privileged institution. Though scouting the 
idea of a “national religion,” he could not make up his mind to claim 
equal toleration for all morally respectable forms of worship, or to 
demand the abolition of the temporal power of the Pope. The neces- 
sity for both, indeed, followed legitimately enough from his premises, 
and the conclusions which he failed to draw, others, less inconsistent, 
drew for him, and time, the great logician, has given them the neces- 
sity of facts. Rosmini’s liberal doctrines, which, in spite of their 
tender inconsequence, were rejected by the Church, were not. lost ; 
but, falling as seed upon good ground, sprang up in judgment 
against her in the form of Italian independence. The very men who 
condemned them in theory lived to see them more than approved of 
by fact. 


When Leo XIII. ascended the papal throne, he saw himself 
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involved in numerous difficulties, not the least of which was the dis- 
ordered and divided state of philosophy in the Church. On the one 
hand, he found a system compounded of sensism and dogma, that is, 
of utter scepticism and blind belief, a system which, in spite of the 
number, shrewdness, and unflagging energy of its adherents, had 
resulted in placing the Church in a position of isolation and open 
hostility to the world; on the other, he was confronted by a philo- 
sophy which, though showing the way out of this unhappy and, in 
the long run, impossible position, did so only at the expense of all the 
numerous abuses and usurpations which had grown so dear to the 
clerical heart. Had Leo XIII. been a profound philosopher, capable 
of judging between the two systems, a man acquainted with the just 
demands of the time, and a Pope of will enough to draw all the 
practical consequences legitimately deducible from the unquestioned 
doctrine of his infallibility, he would undoubtedly have cast his 
entire influence in the liberal scale, and saved the Church by restoring 
her to her primitive dignity, simplicity, and usefulness. But, unfor- 
tunately, with all his virtues and accomplishments, he had not any 
one of the requisites necessary for so bold a step. Perfectly sincere 
and well-intentioned, but diffident of reason and not knowing whither 
it might lead in a world which he knew but imperfectly, he did not 
feel strong enough to set himself in direct opposition, which after all 
might have been worse than fruitless, to the great majority of the 
active men in the Church. Nevertheless, something had to be done, 
in order, in the first place, to put an end, if possible, to the philo- 
sophical hostilities that were raging between the two parties among 
the clergy; and, in the second, to place the Church herself in an 
endurable attitude toward an independent world. What suggested 
itself to the Pope, as the step most likely to lead to these two desirable 
results, was an official restoration of the philosophy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. In the first place, he was sufficicntly well acquainted with 
this system to be an enthusiastic admirer of its profundity, method, 
and comprehensiveness ; in the second, he saw that, inasmuch as it had 
been officially indorsed by several previous pontiffs, and the contending 
parties both equally professed to hold it, neither of them could offer 
any objection to its restoration ; lastly, he could claim that it expressed 
the doctrines held by the Church at the time of her greatest influ- 
ence and splendour. It was no wonder, therefore, if he hoped, by 
recommending this system, to reconcile the belligerent philosophers 
and at the same time to place before the clergy an ideal of the 
Church far more in accordance with their spirit, tastes, and habits 
than the picture of the simple Church of the Apostles held up by 
Rosmini. Accordingly he set to work, with all the appliances of his 
intellect and scholarship, to frame a letter, embodying this recom- 
mendation, to all his subordinate bishops of whatever degree. This 
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Encyclical, familiarly known as terni Patris, is dated 4th August, 
1879. 

Though the provisions of an encyclical have not the force of dogmas, 
and anybody may dissent from or disobey them without falling into 
heresy, nevertheless, that duty of obedience which all sincere 
Catholics feel they owe to the head of the Church practically gives 
these provisions an almost absolute authority. Inasmuch, therefore, 
as those of the Encyclical terni Patris are likely to be everywhere, 
ostensibly at least, carried into effect, and henceforth to determine 
the nature of philosophic teaching in the Church, it is important to 
mark precisely what they are. 

The Encyclical opens by showing that the Church, though the 
living depository of divine revelation, has always valued the services 
of philosophy, as being a propedeutic to the higher verity, as proving 
that reason, though limited in its range, is, so far as it goes, consonant 
with revelation, as systematizing and rendering more acceptable the 
mysteries of faith, and as defending religious truth against specu- 
lative error. It then goes on to show how much philosophy has 
always gained by putting itself in the position of a handmaid to 
religion, and how, in that capacity, it was zealously studied, first by 
the Fathers of the Church, and afterwards by the great scholastic 
doctors, of whom St. Thomas was the chief. It then pronounces an 
eulogium on St. Thomas, enumerates the religious orders, universities, 
popes, and councils that have endorsed and adopted his doctrines, 
and points out that it was by abusing these, or departing from them, 
that the teachers of the sixteenth century fell into rationalism, the 
source of all evils—unbelief, irreverence, immorality. As a means 
of putting an end to these evils, and erecting an invictum fidei pro- 
pugnaculum, it recommends to all bishops that they ‘supply generously 
and copiously to their young students the most pure streams of 
wisdom that flow, in perennial and profuse abundance, from the 
angelic Doctor.” (‘‘ Sapientic: rivos purissimos ex angelico Doctore 
jugi et preedivite vena dimanantes, studiose juventati large copioseque 
universi prebeatis.”) Care, however, is to be taken on two points— 
first, that none of the speculative or scientific errors of St. Thomas, 
demonstrated as such since his time, are to be taught; and, second, 
that his doctrines are to be drawn from his writings themselves, or 
else from such other works as, according to the consent of learned 
men, reproduce these doctrines in their purity. These points are so 
important and characteristic that we must give the statement of them 
in the original :— 

**Si quid est a doctoribus Scholasticis vel nimia subtilitate quesitum, vel 
parum considerate traditum, si quid cum exploratis posterioris «vi doctrinis 
minus cohzerens, vel denique quoque modo non probabile, id nullo pacto in 


animo est stati nostree ad imitandum proponi.. . . . Ne autem supposita 
pro vera, neu corrupta pro sincera bibatur, providete ut sapientia Thoma ex 
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ipsis ejus fontibus hauriatur, aut saltem ex iis rivis, quos ab ipso fonte deductos, 
adhuc integros et illimes decurrere certa et concors doctorum hominum sententia 
est: sed ab iis, qui exinde fluxisse dicuntur, re autem alienis et non salubribus 
aquis creyerunt, adolescentium animos arcendos curate.” 


To sum up then: the provisions of the Encyclical 4terni Patris 
are, that in all seminaries and colleges under the charge of tho 
bishops, Thomism pure and simple, in so far as it is not at variance 
with demonstrated truth, is henceforth to be taught; but that this is 
in no way to prevent the acceptance of other well-established truth, 
from whatever source it may come. On this last point the document 
is very explicit: ‘‘Edicimus libenti gratoque animo excipiendum 
esse quidquid sapienter dictum, quidquid utiliter fuerit a quopiam 
inventum atque excogitatum.” All this, it is needless to say, is in 
entire harmony with the spirit. of Thomism itself. In order, then, 
that we may understand what the intended practical bearing of the 
philosophic movement initiated by the Encyclical is, we must know 
the general principles and doctrines of that famous system, which so 
many extol to the skies as the greatest monument of speculative 
genius, and so many others deride as mere nugatory hair-splitting 
or unproductive threshing of old straw. 

Thomism is neither the one nor the other of these things. It is 
not even a system, although I have applied that term to it, but only 
the adaptation of a system, as a whole imperfectly understood, to a 
body of almost entirely heterogeneous doctrines. The men who are 
overawed by it are generally those whose unfamiliarity with Aris- 
totle prevents from seeing how little original it is,’ while those who 
contemn it fail to recognise the marvellous skill and acuteness with 
which the doctrines of that philosopher are used to give unity to the 
disjecta membra of Christian dogma. Originality is a merit of 
which St. Thomas, like the other tradition-honouring men of his 
age, would have been very little proud. He was, indeed, great 
enough without it. In an age when Christianity had lost its living 
hold upon the hearts of men, he did what man could to force it 
into their intellects, by throwing it into the only forms which 
these would recognise or accept. Aristotelianism, introduced into 
Christian Europe by the Jews and Arabs in the twelfth century, 
and for a time vainly combated and proscribed by the Church, made 
so many converts, and so threatened her unity and authority, that 
she was finally induced to accept it, identify herself with it, and 


(1) It is a curious fact that Thomists and Catholics generally are, as a rule, very ill- 
acquainted with Aristotle. Even Rosmini, who wrote a book on him, is hardly an 
exception. One reason for this may be that Greek is usually very badly taught in all 
Catholic schools and colleges outside of Germany. The relation of Scholasticism to 
Aristotelianism is carefully treated in a work by Professor Salvatore Talamo of Rome, 
DL’ Aristotelismo della Scolastica nella Storia della Filosofia, now in its third edition, and 
not badly in Schneid’s Aristoteles in der Scholastik (Eichstidt), now in its second. 
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employ it in defence of the faith which it had been used to under- 
mine. This is the real origin of scholastic Christian philosophy, 
whose purpose was, as far as possible, to rationalize religion—or, 
more properly, to show that it did not in any way conflict with the 
claims of reason as then advanced in the name of Aristotle. The 
task, therefore, which presented itself to the schoolmen, of whom 
St. Thomas was the chief, was to determine the precise meaning of 
all the doctrines of the Stagirite, clear them of Arabic interpreta- 
tions and additions, and then, comparing them with the dogmas of 
Christianity, to show, either that they were fully in accordance with 
these, or, if not, demonstrably self-inconsistent and false. For this 
purpose Aristotle was studied with almost inconceivable diligence, 
and, to insure a better result, the old translations from the Arabic 
were, in St. Thomas’s time, set aside, and others made directly from 
the Greek for his benefit. Though even these new versions were so 
bad that he must have guessed, rather than found, the sense of 
many passages, and though he did sometimes go astray, still his 
success as a commentator and interpreter of Aristotle is marvellous. 
At all events, it was only after having earned a very just renown by 
extensive efforts in this direction that he set himself to what, after 
his salvation, he must have considered the main end of his life—the 
task of showing the conformity of reason to Christian doctrine. 
With this view he produced his two great books, the Summa de 
Veritate Catholice Fidei contra Gentiles, and the Summa Theologica, 
which really contain all that is usually understood by the term 
Thomism. In the former he endeavours to reconcile reason with 
revealed truth; in the latter, which, though it fills three or four 
folio volumes, was never completed, he seeks to develop Christian 
dogmatism into a vast, coherent, theoretic system. The grasp and 
acuteness which these works display fairly entitle him to his world- 
wide reputation, and render them models of method and logical 
reasoning. 

Thomism, then, may be regarded in two aspects. In the first, it 
is a complex of doctrines for the most part of Aristotelian origin; in 
the second, it is an application of these doctrines to the bringing out 
of the rationality and coherency of the Christian revelation, as 
against certain definite speculative objections and tendencies. These, 
due mainly to the influence of the Arabian Peripatetics, derived 
their force mainly from certain assumptions in regard to the nature 
and relations of God and matter, and resulted in an almost Oriental 
pantheism. It was this doctrine, which, as sapping religion at its 

(1) Besides these and his commentaries on Aristotle, his works consist mostly of 
commentaries on the ‘‘ Sentences,” books of the Bible, and Boéthius, and extended 


treatises on points already briefly discussed in the Summe. They fill, according to the 


editions, from seventeen to twenty-three folio volumes. And he died at the age of forty- 
nine! 
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very foundation, the Church has always justly dreaded, that St. 
Thomas, in his Summa contra Gentiles, undertook to refute—first, in 
itself, and second, in its application to Christian dogmas. His 
success, on the whole, must be admitted to have been great. He 
showed that there was nothing inherently irrational in the notion of 
a revelation, or in any of the dogmas of that one which he held to 
have been really made. According to our notions, his next step, after 
speculatively proving the possibility of a revelation, should have been 
to show historically that there were sufficient grounds for believing 
that one had actually taken place. This, however, not being de- 
manded by the necessity of the time, did not lie within the scope of 
St. Thomas, who, accordingly, in his Summa Theologica, not only 
assumes the point,’ but asserts that faith, being based upon the 
veracity of God, is more certain, though less clear, than knowledge, 
which depends upon the use of our own faculties. (‘‘ Fides habet 
majorem certitudinem quantum ad firmitatem adhesionis quam sit 
certitudo scientiz vel intellectus, quamvis in scientia et intellectu sit 
major evidentia eorum, quibus assentitur.’’ Sum. Th., i. 2, q. 4, 
art. 8.) It follows at once from this that reason, if properly used, can 
never come into conflict with faith, and that incompatibility with the 
dogmas of revelation is equivalent to a reductio ad absurdum. (‘ Ex 
quo evidenter colligitur, quecumque argumenta contra fidei docu- 
menta ponantur hee ex principiis primis nature inditis per se notis 
non recte procedere. Unde nec demonstrationis vim habent, sed 
vel sunt rationes probabiles vel sophistice ; et sic ad ea solvenda 
locus relinquitur.” Contra Gentiles, i.7.) The sources of human 
cognition, then, are two, reason and faith; whereof the former, in 
consequence of its limited and fallible powers, is only fit to stand in 
the position of a respectful handmaid to the latter. To prove this 
relation, and to show its exact nature in every point, was the great 
aim of St. Thomas. 

From this very brief sketch, the nature of Thomism and its 
entire opposition to the spirit, principles, and method of modern 
thought must be apparent. The one represents fides querens intel- 
lectum, the other intellectus querens (or rather spernens) fidem, and 
this is admitted and gloried in by no one so much as by the Thomists. 
One of those most prominent in the present movement says :— 


‘Our school, treading in the steps of a universal and constant Christian 
tradition, distinguishes two orders of truth, one rational, the other super- 
rational, and, without separating or confounding them, tries to unite and 





(1) He does, indeed, in the Summa contra Gentiles, devote one brief chapter (i. 6) to 
the question of the grounds for belief in the Christian revelation; but as he therein 
assumes the entire credibility of the gospels and of miracles, his arguments are value- 
less for us. It is, of course, needless to remark that historical criticism was as little 
within the power of St. Thomas as of his adversaries. 
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harmonize them by means of their mutual relations. Nevertheless, it does not 
overlook their difference in value, and, while it allows revealed theology to 
develop its content chiefly by the light of the outward word of the incarnate 
Logos, and afterwards by that of other rational criteria, it strives to build up 
and unfold philosophy and science primarily with the criteria of reason, and 
secondarily with those of common sense, history, scientific tradition, and, where 
it is necessary and useful, also of divine revelation.” 


Practically interpreted, this means that the dogmas of revelation, 
being assumed as absolutely true and superior to reason, are, as such, 
to be defended against reason by means of Thomism, which is the 
fullest expression of this doctrine. This position brings with it 
certain consequences to which the Church, in endorsing Thomism, 
has once more committed herself. Of these perhaps the most 
important is the theory of the superiority of the Pope to all civil 
authorities, and his right to depose rulers if they disobey him. 
Instead of quoting long passages from St. Thomas’s De Regimine 
Principum, in which he reasons out this doctrine, I will cite one 
from a modern epitomizer of his views, as it will show what these 
mean to Catholics of the present day. 


‘*The temporal prince must, in the exercise of his governative functions, 
conform to the laws of God and of the Church: if he abuse his power in 
opposition to, or to the detriment of, the Church, or for oppression or injury to 
his people, then the Pope has the right to bring him before his tribunal and to 
inflict condign punishment on him. This is the famous ‘ ratione peccati’ of 
scholasticism, an expression meant to apply to the case in which the Pope was 
justified in judging and punishing a prince. Nowadays, indeed, the bare 
mention of this theory calls forth a shriek of horror. Declamations against the 
encroachments of the ambitious medieval priesthood form a staple article in all 
our literature, in so far as it is animated by the common spirit of the time. It 
might, however, be worth while once fairly to put the question, whether this 
higher control over the princes cf the Middle Ages was not, after all, beneficial 
to their subject peoples. So long as, on the basis of historic fact, this question 
cannot be answered with a decided No, all the cheap talk about the ‘ ambition 
of the priesthood,’ &c., is only so much chaff, which the first wind of serious 
historical study carries out of sight. Again, what have the peoples gained since 
their princes made themselves independent of the Pope? We know but too 
well the ruthless despotism under which they fell, and which has continued 
down even to our century. And, at the present day, has not the place of princely 
despotism been occupied by another, all the more unendurable than the first 
that it appears under the mask of ‘liberty’—the despotism of the ‘ modern 
state,’ represented by a ‘liberal’ bureaucracy and ‘liberal’ majorities? But 
we have touched a subject upon which we prefer not to enlarge. And we can 
well afford to hold our tongues; the policeman’s knout and the stones of the 
street cry out in our stead !*” 


We are now in a position to say in a few words what the revival 
of Thomism in the seminaries of the Church practically means. It 


(1) Salvatore Talamo, J2 Rinnovamento del Pensiero Tomistico e la Scienza Moderna 
(Three Lectures), Siena, 1878. 

(2) Albert Stock], Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, Mainz, 1865, vol. ii. 
Pp. 732 ag. 
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means that henceforth all the Catholic clergy are to be carefully in- 
doctrinated in a vast system, which lays down, as first principles, that 
reason is the humble servant of faith, and that all civil rulers are vassals 
of the Pope. Since, moreover, the Pope is the infallible exponent of 
the articles of faith, it means to teach that he is the final authority in 
all matters, theoretical and practical, spiritual and temporal. This 
is, of course, no new doctrine, but one that the Catholic Church has 
for many centuries implicitly held. The reaffirmation of it, however, 
by the present Pope, is interesting, inasmuch as it shows that, with- 
out directly obtruding them, he holds views with regard to the future 
policy of the Church similar to those of his predecessor. It may, 
indeed, be doubted whether Leo XIII., had he been in the place of 
Pius IX., would unnecessarily have let all the world into his secret, 
as the latter did; but there can be little question that, in the main, 
the programme of the two is the same—to restore the Church to the 
position of authority which she enjoyed in the thirteenth century. 
But this world of ours is so arranged that it is impossible to create 
or restore a condition of things without first creating or restoring 
a condition of thought. No doubt, therefore, the Pope, considering 
his ultimate purpose, acted most judiciously in trying to restore 
that condition of thought which made the Church of the thirteenth 
century a possibility. Of course, he had other and more immediate 
objects, namely, to secure such instruction for the clergy as should 
enable them to grapple with the various forms of modern scepticism 
which threaten the Church’s existence, and to bring about unity of 
doctrine and action among the champions of the faith. As it is 
mainly upon the realisation of these two objects that the attainment 
of the other more distant ones depends, the all-important question 
comes to be, “ Is such realisation possible ?” 

Taking up these two objects, then, in the order in which they 
stand, let us first ask, “Is the study of Thomism calculated to 
prepare the priesthood for a hand-to-hand battle with the tendencies 
and presuppositions of modern thought ?”’ 

In attempting to answer this question, we must first distinguish 
between the method and the matter of Thomism. No one who has 
ever studied the works of Thomas Aquinas will call in question the 
assertion that, as a means of training the mind to severe, logical, 
continuous processes of thought, they stand almost alone in point 
of excellence. Their author had not written a commentary on 
the Organon in vain. For analysing an argument, or drawing 
out all the points on both sides of a disputed question, his method is 
unrivalled, and few indeed are the scientific or philosophic works 
written in modern times which its application would not prove to 
be illogical and self-contradictory. Unquestionably, therefore, 
a thorough acquaintance with the method of St. Thomas and a 
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familiarity in handling it cannot fail to give the Roman clergy a 
great advantage over the scientific men of our day, most of whom 
are so badly schooled in logic that it causes them no surprise to be 
told that logic is only a branch of algebra!* This advantage was par- 
ticularly marked in the case of Rosmini, who, being an enthusiastic 
student of St. Thomas’s logical method, found the works of many 
modern thinkers, even of Kant, Fichte, and Hegel, an easy prey. 
And, no doubt, if the gifted men among the Roman clergy adopt 
the same method, they will either compel scientific men to learn 
logic and write logically, or else will undermine all belief in the 
results of modern science. The possibility that we shall be reduced 
to a choice between these alternatives is an outlook by no means dis- 
couraging. 

But, after all, the method of St. Thomas can be of service to the 
Church only in so far as it aids to defend and propagate his 
doctrines. Now since these, as we have seen, are in the main 
utterly opposed to the whole tendency of modern thought, and 
modern thought is anything but logical, we may very much doubt 
whether logic can ever seriously alter it. Men’s practical convic- 
tions are, after all, rarely much influenced, and more rarely still 
created, by logical processes, which are useful only to systematize a 
consciousness already otherwise arrived at. Now the consciousness 
of our age, in spite of all its drawbacks, is, at bottom, decidedly 
Christian, but as decidedly opposed to ecclesiasticism and authority. 
In other words, it has absorbed the eternal spirit of Christianity, 
and therewith made itself free from any temporary form. If the 
Church had undertaken to put herself at the head of a movement 
to restore in all its fulness the spirit of Christianity, faith in the 
existence of an order of things corresponding to our highest aspira- 
tions, hope that ‘‘somehow good will be the final goal of ill,” and 
unbounded charity, material, moral, and intellectual, there can be 
little doubt that, as soon as the earnestness of her purposes had 
become manifest, she would have had every good element in the 
world, if not at her feet, at least on her side. Instead of this, 
however, she has chosen to endeavour to bring back one of the 
temporary forms of Christianity, a form which, at best, never con- 
tained much of its spirit, and which looked to logic, instead of to 
living practical conviction, for its justification. Had faith been alive, 
Thomism had not been needed, and Thomism, with all its merits, 
never succeeded in reviving it. It inspired a Dante, indeed ; but 


(1) This is the doctrine of Boole and of all that have adopted his system. Indeed, 
since Bentham, and more especially since Hamilton, so utterly mistook the nature of 
judgment as to quantify the predicate, logic, especially in England, has been little more 
than an ignominious testimony to the absence of metaphysical ability. The Thomists 
make light work of the philosophy of the modern English school. 
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Dante sang the requiem of the ages of faith. Faith, like a dream, 
- is broken as soon as it becomes self-conscious. 

We may conclude, then, that the Church, in attempting to restore, 
by means of Thomism, the decaying depository of the faith, instead 
of striving to become its living embodiment, has, for the prese 
thrown away her only chance of placing herself in a hopeful attitude 
to the modern world. Her logicians, with the_poweutalweapons of 
Aristotle and St. Thomas, may, and doubtless will, succeed in 
demolishing much that now passes under the name of science ; they 
may even demonstrate the possibility of a revelation ; but that they 
will ever prove that a revelation has been made, and that the Pope is 
the infallible exponent of it, will be believed only by those who think 
that logic can work miracles. In a pastoral, which in 1876 the 
Bishop of Perugia, now Pope Leo XIII., addressed to the clergy of 
his diocese, he says: ‘“‘ Nowadays it is not this or that particular 
truth that is attacked, but the very foundation, without which there 
can be no superstructure, that is being sapped. The question no 
longer is, ‘What is the true meaning of God’s Word?’ but, ‘Has God 
spoken ?’” * Now this is the very question which the Church refuses 
to discuss, and to which neither the method nor the matter of 
Thomism is calculated to give a satisfactory answer. Upon it 
depends the whole doctrine of the Church’s and the Pope’s 
authority, which, therefore, cannot be invoked to decide it. His- 
torical criticism put it, and only historical criticism can answer it. 
But historical criticism is unknown to Thomism, which, therefore, 
while it may confirm faith in those who already have it, can never 
awake it in those who have it not. 

In respect to the second of the Pope’s immediate objects, the out- 
look is still poorer. If Aristotelianism is not altogether a coherent 
system, but one susceptible of many widely divergent interpretations, 
Thomism, which is based on it, is still more open to these imputations. 
To expect, therefore, that the mere study of it should bring about 
unity of philosophical conviction in the Church would be both foolish 
and indicative of ignorance, seeing that even now there are at least 
three interpretations of it current, the Dominican, the Jesuit, and the 
Rosminian. Of this difficulty the Pope is fully aware, and, to remove 
it, has encouraged the establishment of Academies for the study of 
St. Thomas and for the discussion and settlement of his tenets.? Of 


(1) Ruggiero Bonghi, Leone XIII. el’ Italia, seguito dal testo completo delle tre Pastorali 
del Cardinal Pecci, le sue Poesie Latine e la prima Allocuzione di Leone XIII. Milano, 
Fratelli Treves, 1878. 

(2) To provide against all differences of opinion that might arise from a corrupt text, 
the Pope has ordered that a new and complete edition of St. Thomas’s works be issued 
under the direction of Cardinals di Luca, Simeoni, and Zigliara, and has assigned 
300,000 francs to defray the expenses of the same. This new edition, which Cardinal 
Zigliara informs me will differ very widely from any of the previous ones, not excepting 
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these there are now several in Italy ; but the most important is that 
which was inaugurated : t Rome on the 8th May, 1880, under the im- 
mediate auspices of the Pope, whose brother, Cardinal Pecci, delivered 
the inaugural address. In the council of this Academy, which 
‘consists of five members appointed by the Pope, and is charged with 
the duty of electing the other academicians, whose number is con- 
fined to thirty, the Dominican element predominates, the Jesuit is 
fairly represented, and the Rosminian is absent. The conclusion to 
be drawn from this is evident. 
The purpose of this Academy is— 


“To explain, defend, and propagate the doctrine of St. Thomas, especially 
the philosophical part of it, and accurately to observe everything laid down in 
the Encyclical £terni Patris.” 


Its duties are— 


‘* First, to unite its efforts with those of other Academies having the same 
aim in everywhere restoring Christian philosophy as set forth by St. Thomas 
Aquinas ; second, to keep itself informed respecting all more important books 
and periodicals, especially such as treat of philosophical matters, and respecting 
the condition of the sciences in all parts of the world; third, to produce essays, 
and, if necessary, books to correct dangerous errors, or to illustrate and develop 
philosophical doctrine; fourth, to attend diligently to the training of teachers, 
who shall be specially fitted to give instruction in scholastic philosophy.” 


At the meetings of the Academy, which are to take place once a 
fortnight, essays, previously assigned and approved by the council, 
are to be read, new publications discussed, and measures adopted to 
refute and rectify any errors these may contain. At the end of each 
year the best essays are to be printed. The members of the council 
are to give instruction in Thomism to promising youths who have 
completed a philosophical curriculum. These alumni are to be 
allowed to read essays on philosophical subjects before the Academy ; 
those of them who distinguish themselves are to receive prizes, while 
those who, after a two years’ course, pass a two hours’ examination 
before the council, are to receive a diploma of Doctor of Philosophy, 
authorising them to give instruction in Thomism. 

These provisions, which I have taken from the Leges' of the 
Academy, sufficiently show its spirit and purposes. It is to study and 
define Thomism, apply Thomist principles to the refutation of all new 
doctrines that promise to be dangerous, and to train a new race of 
Thomist champions. The interesting question now comes to be: 
What will be the effect of the Academy’s decisions regarding points of 
even the Editio Piana, hitherto erroneously supposed very accurate, will include the 
commentary of Cardinal de Vio Caietani on the Summa Theologica, and that of Francesco 
di Silvestris of Ferrara on the Summa contra Gentiles. 

(1) Though these Leges are not published, and I owe the possession of a copy of them 


to the kindness of one of the members of the counci!, I believe [am committing no 
indiscretion in making these extracts. 
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philosophical doctrine ? Supposing, for example, that on the autho- 
rity of St. Thomas’s commentary to the third chapter of the third 
book of Aristotle’s Metaphysics (Lectio VI.),’ it were to decide, in 
favour of the Rosminians and against the Jesuits, that St. Thomas held 
the idea of being to be prior to all sense experience, would any autho- 
rity, Papal or other, be invoked to prohibit the Jesuits from teaching 
or holding their own view ? Unless this should be done, it is hard to 
see how the Academy could contribute much to bring about unity of 
thought; for neither the Jesuits nor any other body of men would 
renounce a favourite doctrine on account of the mere inauthoritative 
opinion of an Academy. It should seem, therefore, that in some way 
or other the decisions of the Academy must be made binding upon 
the whole Church, and no authority would be sufficient to ensure 
this other than that of the Pope. Of course, it would not be necessary 
for him to erect the deliverances of his Academy into dogmas of faith ; 
still, if he should issue encyclicals recommending the teaching of 
certain doctrines and the discouragement of others, the practical 
effect would, to a large extent, be the same. It might, indeed, even 
be worse; for whereas he would be sure to bind all Catholics honestly 
desirous of submitting in all things to the will of the head of the 
Church, he would leave those whose submission was of the lip more 
than of the heart to continue their own teachings, all the while 
loudly professing to do the opposite. How this might be done is 
forcibly illustrated by the manner in which the Jesuits have behaved 
in regard to the doctrines of Rosmini. Of this we have already 
spoken. 

In regard, then, to the authority of the Academy’s decisions, there 
would seem to be only two alternatives possible. Hither they will 
depend for their authority upon the reasons adduced in support of 
them, or they will be invested with external authority by the Pope. 
In the former case, inasmuch as all men are not open to conviction 
by the same reasons, it is to be feared that the decisions will not be 
universally accepted ; in the latter, while they certainly will com- 
mand the sincere respect and compliance of that large body who are 
honestly desirous of yielding in all things to the will of the Pope, 
they will be accepted only in form, and set at nought in practice, by 
that still larger body who, under the many-coloured cloak of abject 
submission, are ever working to compasstheir own ends. In neither 
case will unity of thought and harmony of action be the result. 
Indeed these ends seem attainable only on one condition, viz., 
that the decisions should always turn out in favour of the Jesuit 


(1) It is one of the inexplicable things of the world how so many persons persist in 
considering Aristotle a sensist, in spite of his clear declaration, “O yywpiZev avayxaioy 
tp drodvy yrwpifovr: Kai ike Exovra dvayxcaioy (Cf. St. Thomas’s Commentary). The 
tabula rasa of the Peripatetics was, after all, a tabula with definite qualities. We do 
not make writing tablets of air or water, or even of rough granite. 
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party, in which case it would certainly use all its powerful influence 
to impose them on the whole Church. Should this happen,.and it is 
not improbable, then the thought of the Church will fall more irrevo- 
cably than ever into the power of those who are the cause of her present 
isolation. We may, therefore, conclude that the present philosophical 
movement will either fail of its purpose to bring about uniformity of 
doctrine, or will attain it only at the terrible expense of all liberty of 
thought and on condition of allowing the retrograde party to have its 
own way. We have seen that it is not likely to revive faith in those 
who do not already possess it; and, taking the two things together, 
we may further conclude that, since it is not calculated either to restore 
the world to the Church or the Church to the world, or even to effect 
a compromise between them, the ultimate aim of bringing back that 
condition of thought and things which existed in the thirteenth 
century is very unlikely to be realised. 

Such is the aspect which the movement presents in the light of 
present conditions. No one, however, can guess the conclusions of 
the syllogisms in the logic of events, the premises having always, to 
a certain degree, that contingency which belongs to human freedom 
of volition. Before the Church have time to commit herself irre- 
vocably to staking her all upon an attempt to restore a past form 
of Christian organization and thought, she may, through the eyes of 
new generations, meliores patribus, see deeper into the life-giving 
spirit of Christ’s religion, and, animated by its “‘ sweetness and light,”’ 
throw herself into the path traced out for her by the great persecuted 
Rosmini, to find herself, after a brief space, at the hospitable door of 
a world which needs her and which she needs. It may then be seen 
that the Holy Spirit has been with her, not to keep her from erring 
by the annihilation of her moral liberty, which would be a poor gift, 
but to protect her from the consequences of her errors, by ever turn- 
ing back her wandering feet into the ways of simple faith, hope, and 
charity. For the moment, indeed, any such hearty reconciliation 
appears to be distant and utopian, and the choice to be presented 
clear to the world between absolute authority in thought and pure 
rationalism. In other words, the world is now asked to decide 
whether it will acknowledge a God that speaks through the lips of 
one man, and bow its reason before his utterances, or a God that 
speaks through and in the conscience and reason of all men, and whose 
voice grows more audible as the one becomes purer and the other 
clearer and stronger. 

Tuomas Davipson. 








A VOICE FROM THE NILE." 


I come from mountains under other stars 

Than those reflected in my waters here ; 
Athwart broad realms, beneath large skies, I flow, 
Between the Libyan and Arabian hills, 
And merge at last into the great Mid-Sea ; 
And make this land of Egypt. All is mine: 
The palm-trees and the doves among the palms, 
The corn-fields and the flowers among the corn, 
The patient oxen and the crocodiles, 
The ibis and the heron and the hawk, 
The lotus and the thick papyrus reeds, 
The slant-sailed boats that flit before the wind 
Or up my rapids ropes hale heavily ; 
Yea, even all the massive temple-fronts 
With all their columns and huge effigies, 
The pyramids and Memnon and the Sphinx, 
This Cairo and the City of the Greek 
As Memphis and the hundred-gated Thebes, 
Sais and Denderah of Isis queen ; 
Have grown because I fed them with full life, 
And flourish only while I feed them still. 

e For if I stint my fertilizing flood, 

Ls Gaunt famine reaps among the sons of men 
Who have not corn to reap for all they sowed, 
And blight and languishment are everywhere ; 
And when I have withdrawn or turned aside 
To other realms my ever-flowing streams, 
‘The old realms withered from their old renown, 
The sands came over them, the desert-sands, 
Incessantly encroaching, numberless 

‘Beyond my water-drops, and buried them, 

be And all is silence, solitude and death, 

a Exanimate silence while the waste winds howl 

‘Over the sad immeasurable waste. 








Dusk memories haunt me of an infinite past, 
Ages and cycles brood above my springs, 
Though I remember not my primal birth. 

So ancient is my being and august, 


(1) The Author of this poem died lamentably enough, and prematurely, in University 
College Hospital, shortly after correcting the proof, at the end of last month. 
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I know not anything more venerable ; 

Unless, perchance, the vaulting skies that hold 
The sun and moon and stars that shine on me ; 
The air that breathes upon me with delight ; 

And Earth All-Mother, all-beneficent, 

Who held her mountains forth like opulent breasts 
To cradle me and feed me with their snows, 

And hollowed out the great sea to receive 

My overplus of flowing energy: 

Blesséd for ever be our Mother Earth. 


Only, the mountains that must feed my springs 
Year after year and every year with snows 
As they have fed innumerable years, 
These mountains they are evermore the same, 
Rooted and motionless; the solemn heavens 
Are evermore the same in stable rest ; 
The sun and moon and stars that shine on me 
Are evermore the same although they move: 
I solely, moving ever without pause, 
Am evermore the same and not the same ; 
Pouring myself away into the sea, 
And self-renewing from the farthest heights ; 
Ever-fresh waters streaming down and down, 
The one old Nilus constant through their change. 


The creatures also whom I breed and feed 
Perpetually perish and dissolve, 
And other creatures like them take their place, 
To perish in their turn and be no more: 
My profluent waters perish not from life, 
Absorbed intu the everliving sea 
Whose life is in their full replenishment. 


Of all these creatures whom I breed and feed 
One only with his works is strange to me, 
Is strange and admirable and pitiable, 
As homeless where all others are at home. 
My crocodiles are happy in my slime, 
And bask and seize their prey, each for itself, 
And leave their eggs to hatch in the not sun, 
And die, their lives fulfilled, and are no more, 
And others bask and prey and leave their eggs. 
My doves they build their nests, each pair its own, 
And feed their callow young, each pair its own, 
None serves another, each one serves itself; 
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All glean alike about my fields of grain, 

And all the nests they build them are alike, 
And are the selfsame nests they built of old 
Before the rearing of the pyramids, 

Before great Hekatompylos was reared ; 

Their cooing is the cooing soft and sweet 

That murmured plaintively at evening-tide 

In pillared Karnak as its pillars rose ; 

And they are happy floating through my palms. 


But Man, the admirable, the pitiable, 
These sad-eyed peoples of the sons of men, 
Are as the children of an alien race 
Planted among my children, not at home, 
Changelings aloof from all my family. 
The one is servant and the other lord, 
And many myriads serve a single lord : 
So was it when the pyramids were reared, 
And sphinxes and huge columns and wrought stones 
Were haled long lengthening leagues adown my banks 
By hundreds groaning with the stress of toil 
And groaning under the taskmaster’s scourge, 
With many falling foredone by the way, 
Half-starved on lentils, onions and scant bread ; 
So is it now with these poor fellaheen 
To whom my annual bounty brings fierce toil 
With scarce enough of food to keep-in life. 
They build mud huts and spacious palaces ; 
And in the huts the moiling millions dwell, 
And in the palaces their sumptuous lords 
Pampered with all the choicest things I yield: 
Most admirable, most pitiable Man. 


Also their peoples ever are at war, 
Slaying and slain, burning and ravaging, 
And one yields to another and they pass, 
While I flow evermore the same great Nile, 
The ever-young and ever-ancient Nile: 
The swarthy is succeeded by the dusk, 
The dusky by the pale, the pale again 
By sunburned turbaned tribes long-linen-robed : 
And with these changes all things change and pass, 
All things but Me and this old Land of mine, 
Their dwellings, habitudes and garbs and tongues : 
I hear strange voices ; ' never more the voice 

(1) “and Nilus heareth strange voices.”—Sir Thomas Browne. 
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Austere priests chanted to the boat of death 

Gliding across the Acherusian lake, 

Or satraps parleyed in the Pharaoh’s halls ; 

Never the voice of mad Cambyses’ hosts, 

Never the voice of Alexander’s Greece, 

Never the voice of Casar’s haughty Rome : 

And with the peoples and the languages, 

With the great Empires still the great Creeds change ; 
They shift, they change, they vanish like thin dreams, 
As unsubstantial as the mists that rise 

After my overflow from out my fields, 

In silver fleeces, golden volumes, rise, 

And melt away before the mounting sun ; 

While I flow onward solely permanent 

Amidst their swiftly-passing pageantry. 


Poor men, most admirable, most pitiable, 
With all their changes all their great Creeds change : 
For Man, this alien in my family, 
Is alien most in this, to cherish dreams 
And brood on visions of eternity, 
And build religions in his brooding brain 
And in the dark depths awe-full of his soul. 
My other children live their little lives, 
Are born and reach their prime and slowly fail, 
And all their little lives are self-fulfilled ; 
They die and are no more, content with age 
And weary with infirmity. But man 
Has fear and hope and phantasy and awe 
And wistful yearnings and unsated lovers 
That strain beyond the limits of his life, 
And therefore Gods and Demons, Heaven and Hell: 
This Man, the admirable, the pitiable. 


Lo, I look backward some few thousand years, 
And see men hewing temples in my rocks 
With seated forms gigantic fronting them, 
And solemn labyrinthine catacombs 
With tombs all pictured with fair scenes of life 
And scenes and symbols of mysterious death ; 
And planting avenues of sphinxes forth, 
Sphinxes couched calm, whose passionless regard 
Sets timeless riddles to bewildered time, 
Forth from my sacred banks to other fanes 
Tslanded in the boundless sea of air, 
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Upon whose walls and colonnades are carved 
Tremendous hieroglyphs of secret things ; 

I see embalming of the bodies dead 

And judging of the disembodied souls ; 

I see the sacred animals alive, 

And statues of the various-headed gods, 
Among them throned a woman and a babe, 
The goddess crescent-horned, the babe divine. 
Then I fiow forward some few thousand years, 
And see new temples shining with all grace, 
Whose sculptured gods are beautiful human forms. 
Then I flow forward not a thousand years, 
And see again a woman and a babe, 

The woman haloed and the babe divine; 

And everywhere that symbol of the cross 

I knew aforetime in the ancient days, 

The emblem then of life but now of death. 
Then I flow forward some few hundred years, 
And see again the crescent, now supreme 

On lofty cupelas and minarets 

Whence voices sweet and solemn call to prayer. 
So the men change along my changeless stream, 
And change their Faiths ; but I yield all alike 
Sweet water for their drinking, sweet as wine, 
And pure sweet water for their lustral rites : 
For thirty generations of my corn 

Outlast a generation of my men, 

And thirty generations of my men 

Outlast a generation of their gods: 

O admirable, pitiable Man, 

My child, yet alien in my family. 


And I through all these generations flow 
Of corn and men and gods, all-bountiful, 
Perennial through their transientness, still fed 
By earth with waters in abundancy ; 
And as I flowed here long before they were, 
So may I flow when they no longer are, 
Most like the serpent of eternity : 
Blesséd for ever be our Mother Earth. 


JAMES THOMSON. 
Nov., 1881. 
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Tue third and fourth volumes of Mr. Lecky’s History of the Eighteenth 
Century, which were published last April, bring us down to the 
year 1783, the year with which the eighteenth century itself may 
properly be said to terminate. That, so to speak, is the end of its 
career. It lingers on for some years longer; but all that is peculiar 
to, and characteristic of, it seems then to disappear and a new era to 
begin. We may observe towards the end of this period a remarkable 
convergence of events, the respective conclusions of various subor- 
dinate dramas which have now run their course and agitate the 
world no longer. At this point they empty themselves into the main 
stream of history, and are lost to view. The Peace of Versailles, the 
defeat and death of Hyder Ali, the new Irish Constitution, the resig- 
nation of Lord North, the formation of the Coalition Ministry and 
final victory of Mr. Pitt, each in its place marks the end of something 
old and the beginning of something new : while taken altogether they 
concentrate on this particular epoch a degree and a quality of interest 
for any parallel to which we must go back at least to the Revolution. 
Our old empire is lost to us in America, and a new one is born to us 
in Asia. Our ancient rivalry with the old French monarchy is 
over. The system on which Ireland has so long been governed is 
now to be abandoned, and she is to try the experiment of perfect 
legislative independence. The great parliamentary struggle between 
the King and the Whigs is at an end, and out of it have emerged 
the two new parties which constitute the political organization of our 
own time. Even our manners and our literature testify to the silent 
change which is passing over the world. The old stateliness, and 
something of the old brilliancy, is fading out of both. All that men 
have looked out upon for the last threescore years and ten is about 
to vanish. It is the sunset of the old régime. The morning is to 
break in thunder, but the evening is calm and fair. There is yet 
a little pause, a little interval, between the old order and the new; 
but it is at this point rather than in 1789, and much more than 
in 1800, that the two shake hands with, and say farewell to, each other. 
Henceforth men are to look out upon a scene on which, mutatis 
mutandis, we still continue to gaze, though it, too, may be nearer to 
its end than they suspect, as the other was a hundred years ago. 
With the accession of George III. we see two rival principles of 
foreign policy beginning to contend for the mastery in the counsels 


(1) A History of England in the Eighteenth Century. By W. E. H. Lecky. Vols. 
iii. andiv. London: Longmans, 
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of the English Government. The House of Hanover was now firmly 
established on the throne. Disaffection was extinct in England and 
impotent in Scotland, and though the French had not abandoned all 
idea of using the Stuart family as a weapon against Great Britain, 
nobody on this side the Channel gave himself a moment’s uneasiness 
on the subject. Now, therefore, the time seemed to have arrived for 
putting an end to the system which had brought so much odium on 
George I. and George II., and for once more making the King 
of England “ the most popular man in his dominions.’ We could 
now at last afford to cut ourselves adrift from that network of 
German alliances and German subsidies by which the English people 
had been grieved for more than forty years, and from which it had 
always been the object of the Tory party to extricate them. Granting, 
for the sake of argument, that they had been necessary at one time, 
that time had happily gone by. Nothing would cement the young 
King’s popularity so strongly as his willingness to enter into these 
views ; and it might be said, perhaps, to be the only thing wanting to 
consolidate the power of his dynasty. This was the Tory policy. It 
cannot be denied that it was a national policy, and no one had been 
a more passionate adherent of it at an earlier period than Pitt him- 
self, who was now Secretary of State. 

On the other hand lay the necessity for a vigorous prosecution of 
the war, leaving the safety of our Hanoverian dominions dependent 
on our German allies. It might not have been impossible, perhaps, after 
the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, to have reverted to the French 
alliance which had been the policy of Bolingbroke, and which necessity 
and his own sagacity had made the policy of Walpole. But after 
the blows which we had inflicted on France both in India and America 
during the Seven Years’ War, it had become useless to think of-any- 
thing of the kind, and we had only to consider how best we could 
disable her hostility. The Family Compact concluded between 
France and Spain in August, 1761, came in to exasperate the 
situation ; and though the English Cabinet refused to make the 
compact by itself a casus belli against Spain, thereby causing the 
immediate resignation of Mr. Pitt, they were obliged to do six 
months afterwards what he would have done at once, and by the 
conquest of Havannah and the Philippine Islands speedily brought 
Spain upon her knees. The two Courts now recognised the necessity 
for peace, and the only question with England was whether it should 
be granted—whether she had yet done enough to secure herself from 
the future vengeance of the humiliated Powers. Pitt, who had now 
been joined in opposition by the Duke of Newcastle and Lord 
Temple, said, No; we must yet further humiliate the House of 
Bourbon. For this object he threw himself zealously into the 
German system, which he had once as strenuously condemned, and 
would have continued the war until the navies of France and Spain 
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had been swept from the seas, and their colonies and commerce 
annihilated. This was the Whig policy. The Tories, whose object, 
as we have seen, was to disentangle England from Germany, thought 
enough had been done when the original object of the Seven Years’ 
War had been attained, Great Britain at the same time receiving 
such ample accessions of territory in compensation for her exertions 
and expenditure. 

It is easy to see that there is a good deal to be said for each of 
these views ; that both might well be inspired by wise and patriotic 
motives ; and that both were probably intermingled with elements of 
a less exalted character. There can be no question at all that the eman- 
cipation of England from the German system was a salutary and 
statesmanlike policy ; but there is reason to believe that Lord Bute’s 
anxiety for peace was quite as much dictated by his jealousy of Mr. 
Pitt as by his zeal for the interests of England. It is equally indis- 
putable that it would have been much to the advantage of this 
country could she have reduced France and Spain to such utter 
prostration as to have disabled them from renewing the war fifteen 
years afterwards. But it likewise remains to be considered, as Lord 
Macaulay very candidly admits, that Mr. Pitt had won his fame and 
popularity in the prosecution of the war; that this was the sphere 
in which he felt himself best qualified to shine; and that if the 
war were continued he was pretty sure to be recalled to power. A 
man easily persuades himself that what is for his own good is also for 
the good of the public, and there is no reason to suppose that Pitt was 
an exception to the rule. Mr. Lecky complains that the Peace of 
Paris, like the Peace of Utrecht, was prompted by the wish to exclude 
a great man from power “ who was pre-eminently fitted to carry on 
the war.” But if the great man’s pre-eminent fitness for war makes 
him indifferent to peace, and desirous of a perpetual theatre upon which 
to exhibit his pre-eminence, there is no alternative but to exclude him. 

On public grounds alone, and apart from any ulterior views which 
may have influenced either party, the arguments in favour of the 
peace seem to me to be conclusive. Mr. Lecky and Lord Stanhope both 
think it was “inadequate.” But the former, at all events, seems to 
answer himself when he tells us that such a policy as Pitt’s “ could 
hardly fail to make national animosities indelible. It is probable 
that France would have resisted it to the uttermost; and it rested 
not only on exaggerated feelings of national jealousy, but also on 
very narrow and erroneous views of the nature of commerce.” 
The further question remains, Whether it would have been possible 
to reduce France and Spain to such a condition of impotence as would 
alone have justified the adoption of Mr. Pitt’s principles? I believe 
it would have been totally impossible, and that it was idle therefore 
to prolong hostilities which had no other object in view. We had 
got all we wanted for ourselves, and by continuing the war should 
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only have added fuel to the French desire for revenge, without suc- 
ceeding after all in placing it beyond their reach. The peace of 1763 
was described by Lord Granville, “the greatest authority,” says 
Lord E. Fitzmaurice, “ on foreign politics in England,” as “ the most 
glorious and honourable which this country had ever made.” Lord 
Edmund himself is wholly in favour of it. It had, we know, the full 
approval and support of his celebrated ancestor, Lord Shelburne, who, 
whatever his failings, was a statesman of the first class, and honest 
even to perversity. ‘‘ The details of the treaty,” says Mr. Massey, 
“are open to criticism; but it secured to this country everything 
worth having, or that she was likely to be able to maintain.” 

We have dealt with the more emphasis on the merits of the Peace 
of Paris, because it can hardly be doubted that the circumstance by 
which it was accompanied confirmed those impressions which the 
King had received from his education, and determined the bias of his 
mind in relation to political parties for the remainder of his reign. 
With all these arguments in favour of concluding peace, George III., 
on his accession to the throne, found the Whig party obstinately bent 
on war, svlely, as it would seem to him, because their own interests 
required it. For a similar reason, as it appeared, Pitt, who had 
formerly thundered against German engagements, was now thunder- 
ing against the abandonment of them. This was the young King’s 
first experience of party politics, as party politics were then under- 
stood. Mr. Lecky speaks volumes when he says, that had the peace 
“been negotiated by other statesmen it would probably have been 
favourably received.’”’ The effect upon the King’s mind was what 
might have been anticipated. His reading and education had 
taught him much of the evils of party. His first entrance into 
public life showed him them in full operation. He was only two 
and twenty, and the impression then made upon his mind was as 
vivid after fifty years as when he first told Mr. Pitt that his system 
of governing by the great Revolution Families “ would not do.” 

On the cabals and complications which make the first ten years 
of George III.’s reign one of the most bewildering chapters of 
modern history, Mr. Lecky does not linger very long. That pictur- 
esque border-land, in which politics, history, and biography all melt 
into each other, and which to literary artists like Macaulay 
presents inexhaustible attractions, apparently has little charm for 
him. We ourselves have but two remarks to make on his account of 
the numerous administrations which are crowded into this brief 
period. At p. 99, vol. iii., we find the following :— 

** It has often been said that the democratic character which Parliament has 
in the present century assumed has weakened the executive, and produced an 
excessive number of feeble ministries, but in no period of English history was 


this evil more conspicuous than in the first years of George III. In less than 
six years England had been ruled by the united ministry of Pitt and Newcastle, 
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by the ministry of Newcastle alone, by the ministry of Bute, by the ministry 
of Grenville, and afterwards of Grenville and Bedford, and lastly by that of 
Rockingham.” 

Now this is just one of those half-statements of which we have so 
often to complain in Mr. Lecky, for it suggests that aristocracy is no 
better calculated than democracy to prevent this ‘“‘ excessive number 
of feeble ministries.” We know not if this is Mr. Lecky’s meaning, 
but it is clearly what his words imply. Now the reason why 
George III., between 1760 and 1770, had almost as many ministries 
as there were years, lies in the fact that the aristocracy which lent 
the element of permanence to our older administrations was at that 
time broken up and divided against itself, not only into two parties, 
but into four or five. As soon as the system of party regained a 
healthier condition, government again became permanent. With 1783 
the system started on a new career, parties continuing for just half 
a century to be only two in number, divided from each other by 
one or two well-defined principles. And it is a remarkable fact that 
during those fifty years we had exactly the same number of adminis- 
trations as we had during the previous ten—namely eight; while 
during the fifty years which have elapsed since the Reform Bill of 
1832 we have had no less than seventeen. I attribute the difference 
myself to what is undoubtedly a product of democracy—the growth, 
that is, in the House of Commons of three or four parties instead of 
two, reproducing to some extent and under very different conditions 
the same spectacle which greets us in the first decade of George III. 
The inference is that the party system does not work well with more 
than two parties ; and it is in the subdivision of parties at the present 
moment that the great obstacle to ‘‘firm and settled governments ” 
exists, and the greatest danger to parliamentary government is to be 
found. Mr. Lecky, at p. 111, sees what was wanted to give per- 
manence to administration in 1765; but he omits to notice the not un- 
reasonable inference that similar causes may produce similar effects 
at the present day, and that the redivision of the House of Commons 
into two distinct parties, separated from each other by clear and in- 
telligible principles, and not by factitious differences arising from 
traditions or connections, is all that is wanted to give the result 
required. As soon as this change took place in the reign of George III., 
governments became permanent, and in proportion as we have 
reverted to the state of things which existed before that change have 
they become unstable. 

The second point to which we desire to call attention is Mr. 
Lecky’s account of Pitt’s second administration in 1766 (vide vol. iii. 
pp. 111—118) :—- 


‘In this strangely incoherent mini:try Temple had no place. Hisinfluence 
over his brother-in-law had, during the last few months, been most disastrously 
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displayed, but the relations between them had been rapidly becoming strained. 
They differed about the Stamp Act; for Temple, on this question, agreed with 
his brother, George Grenville. They differed about Wilkes; for Pitt, though 
condemning the legal proceedings of which he was the object, never concealed 
his contempt for that demagogue. They differed in party polities; for Temple 
was now steadily gravitating towards Grenville.” 

The key to the situation is the policy of the Grenville ‘“ connec- 
tion.” The Grenvilles called themselves Whigs, but they did not 
belong to the Revolution Families, and were jealous of their ascen- 
dancy. Early in George III.’s reign it became their object to hold 
the balance between the Families and the Tories, and to make them- 
selves necessary to the King whichever of the two was in power. 
Their great relation, Pitt, who had married Lord Temple’s sister, 
they relied upon for assisting them in their scheme. But Pitt had 
no mind to go any way but his own, and though prevented by his 
relatives from joining Lord Rockingham in 1765, he refused in the 
following year to form a purely Pitt and Grenville Government, 
which had long been the dream of his brother-in-law. The Grenvilles 
in fact wished to use Pitt, and Pitt wished to use the Grenvilles. 
That is the secret of the quarrel in 1766. But the general policy 
of the Grenvilles, their scheme, that is, of making themselves neces- 
sary to every administration in turn, is visible in its effects at many 
subsequent periods, down even to the year 1829. They were the 
youngest of the “connections” against which George III. revolted, 
and they outlived all the rest. Some resemblance to these connec- 
tions may be traced both in the Canningites and the Peelites. Sir 
G. Cornewall Lewis, writing in 1859, points out the similarity be- 
tween the position then occupied by the Peelites, and the position 
of the Grenville party in 1821. But there was this essential dis- 
tinction between the old connections and the new, namely, that the 
former were hereditary, and transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion, while the latter have depended exclusively on the reputation 
of particular individuals. 

As the object of this article is rather to illustrate the political and 
parliamentary history of the period from Mr. Lecky’s pages, than to 
follow him step by step, we may pass over the details of the American 
War, merely quoting in passing a very remarkable passage bearing 


closely, not only on George III.’s experience of party, but also 
on very recent events :— 


‘‘The object of maintaining the tea duty was, of course, to assert the right 
of Parliament to impose port duties, and this assertion was thought necessary 
on account of the recent conduct and language of the Americans. At the same 
time North, like Grenville, continually maintained that the plan of obliging 
America to pay for her own army might have been easily and peaceably carried 
out, had the condition of English parties rendered possible any steady, syste- 
matic, and united policy. It was the changes, the vacillation, divisions, and 
weaknesses of English ministries, the utter disintegration of English parties, 
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the rapid alternations of severity and indulgence, the existence in Parliament 
of a powerful section who had at every step of the struggle actively supported 
the Americans and encouraged them to resist, the existence outside Pariiament 
of a still more democratic party mainly occupied with ‘political agitation—it 
was these things which had chiefly lured the colonies to their present state of 
anarchy, had rendered all resistance to authority a popular thing, and had 
introduced the habit of questioning the validity of Acts of Parliament. The 
evil, however, was accomplished. The plan of making America pay for her 
defence was virtually abandoned, and the ministers were only trying feebly 
and ineffectually to uphold the doctrine of the Declaratory Act, that Parliament 
had a right to draw a revenue from America, by maintaining a duty which was 


fully in accordance with American precedents, and which was a positive boon 
to the American people.” 


The reader may be left to make the application of these remarks for 
himself. Our present business is not so much with the war as with 
the peace which followed the revolt of our colonies. 

The war, no doubt, popular as it was for a long time, destroyed 
Lord North’s ministry, and with it the position which the King had 
so laboriously built up for himself. Had the Whigs known how to 
use their victory with moderation, there seems every reason to believe 
that they might have recovered their ascendancy ; not, indeed, upon the 
old terms, but upon such as would have been honourable to themselves 
and beneficial to the public. But they had learned nothing and for- 
gotten nothing. The revolt of the King from the Whigs may not 
inaptly be compared with the revolt of the colonies from the King. 
Powers which may be used to advantage and submitted to with 
cheerfulness while a state or a dynasty is in its infancy, become 
irksome when they have reached manhood. The colonies would no 
longer be treated like children, nor the King of England like a 
child. In the days of his grandfather and great-grandfather the 
case may have been different. The newly-planted dynasty might 
have required the fostering protection of the Whig families. Half 
a century of possession had changed the situation. The dynasty was 
adult, and what was once a nursery had now become a prison. That 
the Connections who were in possession of the government when 
George III. began to tug at his leading-strings should have been 
shocked and startled at his conduct, was only natural. They had 
taken no note of the silent progress of time; the man was in their 
eyes still a boy; the monarchy was still what it was when it had 
been necessary to carry the Septennial Act. But that after an 
experience of twenty years, of which a dozen had been passed in 
exile, another generation of Whigs should have returned to power, 
only to take up the old system exactly where their fathers had dropped 
it, and to reimpose upon the King the very same yoke which the old 
race of Pelhams and Cavendishes, with all the advantage of possession 
and prescription on their side, had been unable to maintain, bespeaks 
a degree of infatuation beyond what it has been customary to attri- 
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bute to either the Stuarts or the Bourbons. Yet this is what they 
did. The result was, that after a short and sharp struggle they were 
routed ignominiously. 

George III. submitted with a good grace to the Rockingham 
Administration which succeeded Lord North ; and whether, if Lord 
Rockingham had lived, Fox and Shelburne, who were the two Secre- 
taries of State, could have continued to act together, can only now be 
a matter of conjecture. Lord Rockingham’s death, however (July Ist, 
1782), little more than three months after the formation of his ministry, 
threw all once more into confusion, and then it was that the Whigs 
took the first step which showed how little they had profited by the 
lesson of adversity, or understood the signs of the times. The Rocking- 
ham Cabinet was a Whig Cabinet, and typified the complete triumph 
of the Whig connections over their old opponents. It contained, 
however, some other elements supposed to be more favourable to the 
royal prerogative than the pure Whigs. Lord Shelburne, as we 
have seen, and some of his friends were members of it. But this 
little party had of late acted steadily with the Whigs, had helped 
them to discomfit the Tories, and were entitled to their share of the 
spoils. This was admitted readily enough, but what followed still 
remains wrapped in some obscurity. Before Lord Rockingham’s 
death Fox had fancied himself ill used by Shelburne, and the day 
before the Premier died had fallen out with the rest of his col- 
leagues on the question of the American Peace, declaring then that 
he only retained office out of regard for Lord Rockingham’s illness. 
Yet when Lord Rockingham died Fox did not resign. He reserved 
his resignation for grounds which brought out the worst side of the 
Whig theory into bold relief. The King, on Lord Rockingham’s death, 
sent for Lord Shelburne. Fox called a meeting of the Whigs, who 
came to a resolution that they could not allow his Majesty to name 
the Prime Minister, and forthwith required him to accept their own 
nominee, the Duke of Portland. Of course the King refused. 
He had resisted these pretensions from the first hour of his accession 
to the throne; he had resisted successfully against heavier odds 
when he was young and unpractised in affairs; he was not going 
to yield now, when, with riper powers and longer experience, he 
was contending against weaker foes. The difference in the position 
was entirely overlooked by the Whigs; and on the King’s refusal 
to accept the Whig ultimatum, Fox and his friends resigned, and 
broke up the Government. It is difficult to exaggerate the extent 
to which they placed themselves in the wrong by doing so. Had 
Fox simply represented to the King that he could not consent to 
serve under Shelburne, leaving it to his Majesty to act as he pleased 
on the information ; or, still better, had he resigned on some public 
question like the Peace; men might have thought him perverse or 
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egotistic, but they would not have recognised in his conduct the 
very erugo mera of party pride and arrogance. By acting as he did, 
he showed that what he had not done when a great public interest 
was at stake, he had been perfectly willing to do for the sake of the 
most intolerant and unconstitutional articles of his party creed. 

This, we say, was false step number one made by the restored 
Whigs. Mr. Lecky fully recognises the mistake, but he does not 
fully recognise the meaning of the Whig nomination of the Duke of 
Portland. It was, then, the Whig doctrine, on which the party con- 
tinued to act down to 1812, that the King might signify by which 
connection he desired to be served, but that the connection must 
name the first Minister. This was the maxim against which the 
King had been fighting all his life; and Fox and Lord John 
Cavendish, who were the chief representatives of the Whigs, knew 
perfectly well the nature of the struggle they were provoking when 
they sent in the name of the Duke of Portland. Mr. Lecky, though 
he scarcely grasps the full significance of the act, says very well 
that “the constitutional right of the Sovereign to select the person 
who was to be intrusted with the task of forming his Ministry was 
incontestable ; and although in @ united party some one leader is 
usually designated to his choice by an indisputable ascendancy, no 
one could say that this was the position of Portland. Shelburne 
had personal claims which were immeasurably higher.” We 
quote these words because it is sometimes said at the present day 
that the Whig doctrine is now practically established. But that is 
not the case. We have so long been accustomed to the sight of 
leaders “ designated to the choice of the Sovereign by an indis- 
putable ascendancy,” that we have forgotten what would necessarily 
occur under different circumstances. Moreover, in the present 
reign, the Crown has kept alive the right of choice, though it may 
not have led to practical results. 

Some of the Whigs were wiser. The Duke of Richmond and 
Admiral Keppel stood by Shelburne, and many of the rank and file, 
says Mr. Lecky, followed their example; and, more important than 
all, young William Pitt, who had entered Parliament as a decided 
opponent of Lord North, now declared himself on the side of the 
Tories, and became Shelburne’s Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

I say on the side of the Tories, because most unquestionably both 
at this period and for many years afterwards the question on 
which Fox resigned was the question of principle which dis- 
tinguished the two parties from each other. The Whigs, however, 
were to plunge themselves deeper in the mire yet. The Peace of 
Versailles, though, as Mr. Lecky says, it was all that we had a right 
to expect, was of course attacked by the Whigs, just as the Peace 
of Paris had been twenty years before, and this time the attack was 
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successful. The Ministry were defeated by a majority of seventeen, 
and the resignation of Lord Shelburne made way for the famous 
Coalition Government. Then came Fox’s India Bill (described by 
Mr. Massey as the greatest encroachment on the functions of the 
Executive since the Long Parliament), the King’s device for getting 
rid of it, the dismissal of the Coalition, and the selection of Mr. Pitt 
to fight the King’s battle against the exasperated majority. On most 
of these questions Mr. Lecky says what might have been expected 
of him. He rather approves of the India Bill; condemns in the 
strongest language the King’s communication to the House of 
Lords which caused its rejection; and pays a cordial tribute of 
admiration to the astonishing courage, ability, and sagacity of the 
new Prime Minister. But he brings out perhaps into stronger relief 
than any other writer has done the second great blunder of the 
Whigs in trying to prevent a dissolution, when it ought to have 
been their first object to enforce one. Whenever either the Crown 
or the House of Lords sets itself in opposition to the majority of the 
House of Commons, its only justification is that the existing House 
of Commons is out of harmony with the opinion of the public. ‘The 
House of Lords,” says Mr. Lecky, “is exercising not only a legiti- 
mate but a most useful function when it throws out measures of the 
House of Commons which it believes to be contrary to the wishes of 
the people, and thus compels Ministers either to abandon them or 
to give the people an opportunity of expressing their opinion at an 
election.” But when the majority of the House of Commons itself 
protests against any such appeal, the Ministers may very well assume 
that they have got their answer ; the litigant who declines a jury 
may be held to anticipate the verdict. The Whigs, in fact, cut their 
own throats. Had they forced a dissolution while the King’s inter- 
position was still uppermost in the public mind, they would have 
had a very good cry, and, Mr. Lecky thinks, would have secured a 
majority. But every day that passed served to weaken its effect, and 
at the same time to strengthen the counter-feeling in favour of the 
Government, partly excited by the overbearing conduct of the Opposi- 
tion, partly the result of sympathy with the young Prime Minister in 
his struggle against crushing odds. 

This second mistake sealed the doom of the Whigs. They 
had once had the game in their hands. Had they played it 
only with due regard to the altered circumstances of the time, 
avoiding the rock on which the older “connections” had split at 
the beginning of the reign, they might have governed the country 
for another fifty years instead of the Tories. But in place of doing 
this, they steered straight upon the breakers. Their conduct, first of 
all, in trying to force their nominee upon the King after the death 
of Lord Rockingham ; and, secondly, in denying the right of his 
Majesty to dissolve Parliament when the opinion of the House of 
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Commons was against him, plainly showed that they were unpre- 
pared to forego any one of their most cherished pretensions, and that 
compromise was out of the question. The original Coalition had not 
disposed the public mind to take an indulgent view of these pro- 
ceedings. Under the exercise of common prudence and forbearance 
on the part of the Whigs, the impression which it created might 
possibly have worn off. It was burnt into the public mind in 
characters which a hundred years have not effaced by what they 
actually did. 

And this consideration leads up to another very interesting ques- 
tion, one which Mr. Lecky, however, has not touched—we mean the 
reasons which induced George III. to make Pitt Prime Minister 
instead of Shelburne, who seemed naturally marked out for the 
position. Lord Beaconsfield says, “ It will perhaps always remain a 
mysterious passage in our political history: ” and Lord Edmund 
Fitzmaurice, in the preface to his Life of Lord Shelburne, says he 
hopes to explain it. He does not, however, do so very fully; and 
neither Lord Stanhope nor Mr. Massey has anything to say upon 
the subject. There seem, however, to have been plenty of reasons 
to account for it. In the first place, in December, 1783, the King 
knew that he was about to enter on a conflict compared with which 
all his previous struggles with the Whigs had been mere child’s 
play. He required a Minister who to great capacity and greav 
power of debate should unite indomitable courage and resolution. 
In these last qualities he thought Shelburne had shown himself 
deficient when he resigned in the previous February. In the next 
place, Pitt himself had begun to feel his own powers, and a conscious- 
ness that he could hardly play a second part again in any administra- 
tion which might be formed, least of all in one headed by Lord Shel- 
burne, whose autocratic temper was too much like his own to permit 
of their co-operating cordially. He is reported to have said that what- 
ever sins he might have committed were amply atoned for by having 
sat for one year in the same Cabinet with Lord Shelburne. Thirdly, 
and this is the consideration to which Lord E. Fitzmaurice appears 
to attach the most weight, Shelburne was associated in the popular 
mind with all the intrigues and factions of the early part of the King’s 
reign, which, although the people had sympathised with the ultimate 
issue, had left a stain on many of the actors in them which materially 
marred their powers of usefulness. From all this past history Pitt 
stood entirely free. He marked a new point of departure—a new 
formation of parties, a new generation, a new policy—and it was 
desirable above all things that it should be as free as possible from 
all taint or connection with the old. From all this, from all “ the by- 
ways and crooked paths” by which the King had gained his end, 
Pitt was separated by a wide gulf, and to have placed Shelburne 
over his head would have been to destroy the whole effect of this 
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distinction. All the soil of the achievement had disappeared with 
its original instruments, and Pitt stood before the world the repre- 
sentative of both loyalty and purity—the youthful conqueror who 
had beaten the veterans of faction with their trained legions, and 
who at once assumed a place in the popular imagination which the 
King with his peculiar instinct may have divined from the first that 
Shelburne could never hope to fill. 

The result of the general election was, in Nelson’s language, not a 
victory, but a conquest. The old Whig party was destroyed by the 
son as completely as the old Tory party had been extinguished by 
the father, and it took more than another generation for the new one 
to grow up to maturity. When, on the 19th of May, 1784, Pitt 
took his seat in the new Parliament, he occupied a position to which 
our whole parliamentary history affords no parallel. The desperate 
battle, and the immense and lasting triumph, combined with the 
youth, virtue, and genius of the successful hero, make up an historic 
drama which can hardly be read even now without emotion, and 
which threw a spell over the living generation such as none can 
appreciate but those who have conversed with survivors of it. 

It remains to inquire rather more particularly into the nature of 
the system which George III. desired to supersede, and against 
which the last shot was fired just ninety-eight years ago. According 
to Lord Bolingbroke, whom George III. is supposed to have taken 
for his political preceptor, party, in the proper sense of the word, 
was really extinguished by the Revolution, and the Whigs kept their 
hold on the two first Georges by pretending that it was not. Here, 
I think, Bolingbroke was wrong. Whigs and Tories had two suffi- 
ciently distinctive creeds in the reign of George I. and the earlier 
part of the reign of George II. ; though before the end of it they had 
certainly almost ceased to be divided from each other on any important 
principles of government. When Sir Robert Walpole was Prime 
Minister, and the Opposition was led by Sir William Wyndham and 
Sir John Barnard, there had been a clear line of demarcation between 
the two parties. The Jacobites were a small and feeble remnant. 
But the great body of the Tories were divided from the great body 
of the Whigs on definite and intelligible public issues. Lord Shel- 
burne, writing of the reign of George II., sketches the state of parties 
as follows :— 


‘‘ During the first twenty years of George II. there were three parties: first, 
the old Whigs, who entirely composed the administration ; secondly, the dis- 
contented Whigs, who one after another quarrelled with Sir Robert Walpole 
and the main body; thirdly, the Tories, to whose character and principles suf- 
ficient justice has not been done, owing to the never-ceasing outcry of ministers 
in confounding them with the Jacobites. But in fact they were the landed in- 
terest of England, who desired to see our honourable, dignified Government 
conducted with order and due economy and due subordination, in opposition to 
the Whigs, who courted the mob in the first instance, and in the next the com- 
mercial interest. The Tories being men of property, and precluded from all 
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degree of court favour since Queen Anne’s time, lived upon their estates, never 
went to London but to attend Parliament, and that for a short time; while the 
Whigs surrounded the Court, governed the two kingdoms, knew confidentially 
all that passed at home and abroad, were in the secret of everything, and pro- 
vided for younger brothers, cousins, nephews, and dependants, whose wits were 
sharpened by their advancement.” 

But by 1760 the Tory party of a former generation had died away 
in the brilliancy of Pitt’s administration, and the Whig party, having 
no rivals to fear, had begun to quarrel among themselves. Then it 
is that for the first time we begin to hear the word “ connection,” 
which, although it came in time to be used as synonymous with party, 
was in reality something very different from it, and hardly able to 
boast of even a generic affinity with that system. The Rockingham 
Whigs, the Bedford Whigs, the Grenvilles, the Pelhams, were “con- 
nections,” but they were not parties. Each was led by some chief 
to whom the whole clan owed allegiance, and for whom they all 
fought, without much regard for the cause they were supposed to 
represent. When they all acted together they only resembled a 
modern party as much as Charles Edward’s Highlanders resembled a 
regular army. The “ great Whig party,” at the death of George IL., 
was broken up into political clans of this description, recognising no 
object in public life but the advancement of their own leader to the 
highest place in the government, with the reversion of the lesser loaves 
and fishes to his faithful followers. Lord Macaulay says of Chatham 
that he failed to distinguish “ between gangs of knaves associated for 
the mere purpose of robbing the public and confederacies of honourable 
men for the promotion of great public objects.” But where, during 
the first ten years of George III.’s reign, was any such confederacy to 
be found? Mr. Lecky himself gives substantially the same account of 
the Whig connections as we have given above. They were animated 
by “no community of political principles ;” they wanted “a distinct 
line of policy.” In a word, there was “no great public object” for 
the sake of which any one of them existed. In the course of time, 
no doubt, the King found one for them, and Burke taught them how 
to use it. But from 1750 to 1770 was a transition period, during 
which old party distinctions were lost without new ones being 
developed. Parties therefore necessarily became factions. With the 
reassertion of the Sovereign’s independence and the outbreak of the 
American War, distinctive principles reappeared and factions again 
became parties. But what George III. attempted to put down, 
what Pitt himself, after breaking with the Whigs, called ‘‘a monster,” 
was something essentially distinct from what was understood by 
party at the accession of George II.; from what was understood by 
party at the accession of Queen Victoria. 

Mr. Lecky sees that the system of party in the early years of 
George III.’s reign was something very different from what it had 
formerly been and from what it was subsequently to become. But 
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he hardly draws the necessary inference that the King’s attempt to 
overthrow it was also something very different from what such an 
attempt would be now. As I read the history of the period, I 
should say that George III. succeeded—that what he proposed to do 
he did. His only experience of party was what he derived from these 
‘Connections ;”’ and like a beleaguered general, he resolved to cut 
his way through the lines which they had gradually drawn round the 
throne. Anybody who will take the trouble to read the Patriot King 
for himself, whatever he may think of Lord Bolingbroke or of the feasi- 
bility of some parts of his system, will easily see what George III. 
meant by governing without party. Both there and elsewhere the 
noble writer is at great pains to point out that it had been the policy 
of the Whig party ever since the last year of Queen Anne’s reign to 
make the new dynasty a party dynasty, to compel George I. and 
George II. to throw themselves into the arms of the Whigs, and 
to make them believe that their only security consisted in the 
absolute and exclusive ascendancy of the Whig families. He even 
goes so far as to hint that the proscription of the Tories in 1714 was 
intended to provoke a rebellion, in order that the Whigs might be 
able to represent the Tory party as the implacable enemy of the 
Government. Lord Shelburne always says that they studiously con- 
founded it with the Jacobites for the same reason. This exclusive 
employment of the Whigs was what Bolingbroke called governing 
by party. The abolition of the exclusive system was what the King 
meant by governing without it. He wished to see both parties 
admitted to a share in the administration of affairs. And this was 
what the “connections” exerted all their influence to prevent. 
Bolingbroke, it is true, had pictured to himself a constitutional 
monarchy in which no party divisions should exist in Parliament, 
but he did not pretend that he had ever seen one; and the following 
description of parties shows that he knew very well what we must 
expect in practice. It might have been written yesterday, and with 
direct reference to Queen Victoria. Such a state of things, he says, 


“will fall in oftener with the ordinary course of things in free 
governments : ”—. 


‘* A people may be wnited in submission to the prince and to the establish- 
ment, and yet be divided about general principles, or particular measures of 
government. In the first case, they will do by their constitution what has 
been frequently done by the Scripture, strain it to their own notions and pre- 
judices ; and if they cannot strain it, alter it as much as necessary to render it 
conformable to them. In the second they will support or oppose particular 
acts of administration, and defend or attack the persons employed in them ; 
and both these ways a conflict of parties may arise, but no great difficulty to a 
prince who determines to pursue the union of his subjects and the prosperity of 
his kingdom, independently of all parties.” 


It is true that he is to judge for himself as to what is likely to 
hurt or to improve the constitution ; but we also find a little further 
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on that he is not to consider either himself or his ministers in- 


fallible. 


‘“‘There may be abuses in his government, mistakes in his administration, 

and guilt in his ministers, which he has not observed : and he will be far from 
imputing the complaints, that give him occasion to observe them, to a spirit of 
party; much less will he treat those who carry on such precautions in a legal 
manner as incendiaries, and as enemies to his government. On the contrary, 
he will distinguish the voice of his people from the clamour of a faction, and 
will hearken to it.” 
Which, being translated into modern language, means simply this, 
that the Sovereign must accept public opinion as the ultimate 
tribunal of appeal, and bow to its judgment even when it differs 
from his own. Bolingbroke’s attacks on party were directed against 
the system of proscription and exclusion under which he was smart- 
ing himself, and his own language and the King’s attempts to act 
upon it must always be construed with reference to this leading 
fact. 

What I wish to show is, that there was nothing so wild or un- 
practical in the teaching of Bolingbroke, and nothing so extensive 
in the aims of George III., as has been often represented. I am 
aware of the presumption of differing from Lord Beaconsfield on a 
question of this nature, and he certainly seems to have thought that 
George III. had some scheme before his eyes which he did not suc- 
ceed in carrying out. From some expressions to be found in 
Lord Shelburne’s autobiography, one might fancy that he thought 
the same. But the King must have known perfectly well that, 
as long as he was obliged to call Parliament together every year, 
and to dissolve it every seven years, his government must be a 
government of opinion, must in the long run be dependent on 
parliamentary majorities. I am ignorant of the existence of any 
evidence which goes to show that George III. nourished any design 
of subverting the Revolution settlement. For fifty years the people 
had been taught to believe that German alliances and Whig con- 
nections were necessary to the support of the House of Hanover, 
or, as it was more popularly put, to the Protestant succession. 
Whether they had or had not been so at any former period, is 
not now the question. The question is, Did they continue to be so 
after 1760? The King and the Tories thought not, and the new 
system, which has been so vociferously abused for generations, 
consisted only in the removal of these twin anachronisms. 

Such changes are not made for nothing, and that George III. 
fought his enemies with their own weapons, stab for stab, bribe for 
bribe, intrigue for intrigue, must of course be admitted. He did not 
find the paths of a patriot king quite so smooth as Boling- 
broke had imagined. But to suppose that he had conceived the 
idea of making himself absolute by destroying that only guarantee 
for the efficiency of parliamentary government which is furnished 
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by the system of party, seems to me inconsistent, both with ante- 
cedent historical facts, with the character of the King himself, and 
with the circumstances by which he was surrounded ; in fact, to be 
little short of nonsense. The object which he did propose to himself 
he virtually succeeded in achieving. But it was a much humbler 
one than has often been supposed. He vindicated the right of the 
Crown to choose its Ministers from both parties in the State, and thus, 
in one sense, to be independent of both. But the choice must be 
ratified by the popular verdict, and with this understanding there 
could be no danger of absolutism. That in trying to escape from 
one extreme, he may sometimes have approached the other, is likely 
enough. We naturally exaggerate the importance of what we are 
fighting to protect; and his impatience of one kind of control may 
at times have made him act like a man who was impatient of all. 
But that such was the final cause of his exertions, the ultimate object 
which he had deliberately set himself to attain, we have no proof 
whatever. 

We have seen the light in which “connection” must have presented 
itself to the King’s mind in relation to both foreign and colonial poli- 
tics. If we turn to Ireland, we find still more signal examples of its 
baneful operations. In his English in Ireland, Mr. Froude prints a 
letter written by George III. in 1765 to Lord Hertford, the new Vice- 
roy, in which his Lordship is instructed to make an effort to govern 
Ireland on the system of selecting the best men for all the posts in 
the public service, without regard to parliamentary interest. ‘“‘ There 
were frauds in the revenue, frauds in the muster reports, frauds in 
the ordnance and victualling stores; evasion, jobbery, and peculation, 
when there was any public property to be stolen, and official hands to 
steal it.”’ The offenders in every case were the friends and clients 
of the great families whose support was necessary to Government in 
the Irish House of Commons; while at the same time the trade 
which might have enriched Ireland was sacrificed to the jealousy of 
English manufacturers, whose enmity was formidable to Govern- 
ment in the English House of Commons. The money which might 
have maintained an efficient Irish army was spent in bribing the 
“undertakers.” Look where he would, whether in England or 
Ireland, the King saw, “in the thing called connection,” the root of 
everything that was evil. “The necessity of yielding to powerful 
parliamentary interests,” to use the words of Lord Townsend, stood 
in the way of everything like good government, left the country 
without an army in time of war, and society without protection in 
time of peace. Mr. Lecky does not deny the existence of these 
evils, yet he writes about the cause of them with unaccountable 
apathy. ‘In each case,” says he—that is, in both England and 
Treland—‘‘this oligarchical connection was unpopular with the people 
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on account of its narrowness and corruption, while it became a great 
object of the Crown to dissolve it, as one of the chief limitations of 
royal power.”’ It does not seem to have occurred to him that the King 
might have wished to dissolve it just because of its “‘ narrowness and 
corruption.”” That he was aware of the corruption of the Irish 
Administration, and must have known its consequences in the 
financial and social state of the country, is clear from his letter to 
Lord Hertford. Why are we to accredit him with a bad motive for 
wishing to get rid of party, when such excellent reasons may be 
shown for the existence of a good one? 

Mr. Lecky launches a wholesale invective at the head of George 
III. of the most approved conventional style. It is all based on the 
fact that during the greater part of his reign, with one or two excep- 
tions, he represented the opinion of the country. On the American 
War, on the French War, and on religious disabilities, the three great 
questions by which his reign will hereafter be judged, he was com- 
pletely in accordance with his subjects. On the question of Ireland, 
we are at a loss to understand what Mr. Lecky can mean by saying 
that “every attempt to improve its condition found in the King a 
bitter adversary.” We have seen his letter to Lord Hertford, and 
if that could have been acted on, the King’s adherence to the notions 
of political economy which were dominant at the time among his sub- 
jects would have done comparatively little harm. Mr. Lecky admits 
that George III. was a representative king, yet he seems to attach 
wonderfully little importance to the fact. To my own mind it is 
everything. The indictment drawn against the King is drawn against 
a whole nation: and we are astonished that Mr. Lecky does not see 
the inconsistency of his own reproaches. Had George III. not held 
all these views, had he been in advance of public opinion on religious 
and financial and foreign questions, he could only have given effect to 
his ideas by acquiring that absolute sovereignty which Mr. Lecky 
condemns him for pursuing. As it was, he thoroughly represented 
the people whom he was called upon to govern. Their noblest convic- 
tions as well as their sturdiest prejudices found a faithful exponent in 
“ King George.” It appears to me that in a popular monarchy the 
sovereign can hardly do better. Mr. Lecky allows himself to speak of 
the French War in the latter part of George III.’s reign, that is after 
the Peace of Amiens, as ‘‘disastrous.” Ifa war which began with the 
battle of Trafalgar and ended with the battle of Waterloo, which saved 
Europe from slavery and England from invasion, is to be called disas- 
trous, history has hitherto been written backwards, and students, 
statesmen, and heroes have been living in a trance. I indeed, as a Con- 
servative, take exception to many of Mr. Lecky’s charges, which no 
doubt all Liberals would endorse. But is it possible that even Liberals, 
one in a hundred, that is, would accept this version of the Peninsular 
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War? And it was just in those earlier stages of it, before Salamanca 
and Torres Vedras had established Wellington’s reputation, and when 
a bitter parliamentary opposition was doing all in its power to weaken 
and discredit him, that the King’s steady support of the cause was 
especially valuable. 

With regard to what is called religious intolerance, it is not 
perhaps sufficiently considered that the same phrase is used to denote 
very different things. The religious intolerance of Charles I.’s. 
government, for instance, was a very different thing from the religious 
intolerance of Charles II.’s. The one believed that schismatics were 
the enemies of truth; the other believed that schismatics were the 
enemies of order. Again, there is personal intolerance, and the 
intolerance which is part of a system. All these varieties are not 
equally reprehensible, and some may be entirely innocent. The 
English constitution in the eighteenth century rested on the prin- 
ciple that the Church and State were one, and consequently that 
members of the one must necessarily be members of the other. This 
was the principle, the theory. Now a man may be a firm believer 
in this theory, and resist every effort to infringe it, without being 
guilty of that particular kind of intolerance which we call bigotry. 
He may think it convenient for many reasons that all persons 
invested with the rights of citizenship, all, that is, who are really 
members of the State, the body politic, as distinguished from outsiders 
or meteci, should be members of the Church with which that body 
politic is incorporated. He may say, perhaps, that he does not see 
how it can be otherwise; and agreeably to this view of the case all 
Englishmen are still in the eye of the law members of the Church of 
England. Under the system which prevailed before 1828, theory 
and practice more nearly coincided than they do now ; and I confess 
I hardly see why the supporter of this system should be charged with 
intolerance in any bad sense of the word. The theory might be a 
mistaken one, as the democratic theory of government, or the re- 
publican, or the monarchical, may be a mistaken one: but we do 
not call the believer in them intolerant. Lord Macaulay, in his 
criticism of Mr. Gladstone’s Church and State, does not charge the 
author with intolerance. And it is difficult to see why George III. 
should be charged with it, either, for wishing to preserve intact the 
constitution which he found in existence, though it did involve the 
exclusion from civil rights of those who excluded themselves from 
the pale of the national Church. George III. at all events had no 
personal feeling in the matter. As Mr. Lecky tells us, “he spoke 
with respect of the Methodists ; he supported the Lancaster system 
of education, though Lancaster was a Dissenter.” In common with 
the vast majority of his subjects, he did not wish to change the con- 
stitution ; not from any religious or ecclesiastical abhorrence of the 
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peculiar tenets of Dissenters, but simply because—though he would 
not have clothed his reason in these words—the admission of them 
to civil power was at variance with the iééa of the constitution, and 
would have marred its symmetry. 

That theory must take its chance with others. I donot constitute 
myself its special advocate. Mr. Gladstone has done enough to 
show that it has a /ocus standi in political philosophy, though it may 
not be suited to all stages and conditions of society. But I think 
that it was suited to the state of society in England in the eighteenth 
century. Here too I have Mr. Froude on my side: and I cannot help 
expressing a wish that Mr. Lecky, in discussing these and kindred 
questions, had been able to rise a little above the conventional level— 
to throw away his Whig sermon-book and to preach extempore. 

Finally, we may say this much of the character and policy of 
George III.: that if, as was almost certain to be the case, a reaction 
was to come against the Revolution oligarchy, we may thank our 
stars that it came under a king like George III. With the same 
abilities, had he been less virtuous, he might have destroyed the 
monarchy. With the same virtues, had he been more able, he might 
have established despotism. He possessed just the mixture of quali- 
ties to do the maximum of good and the minimum of harm in such 
a crisis, and we owe him a debt of gratitude for this, whatever were 
his secret intentions. 

On party in its modern form Mr. Lecky has some excellent re- 
marks. ‘No reasonable man,” he says, “ will question that party 
government is at best a highly artificial system—-so artificial, indeed, 
that it is scarcely possible that it can be the final or permanent type 
of government in civilised nations.” He points out the terrible evils 
wrought by party spirit in times of public danger and in the midst 
of foreign embarrassments. But he comes to the conclusion that the 
utility of the system outweighs its mischiefs, as it affords in his 
opinion the only means of giving stability to successive administra- 
tions, and enabling them to pursue a tolerably consistent policy. 
I have given my reasons elsewhere for doubting whether such would 
really be the effect of abolishing our present party system, and 
whether it might not be found that it tended greatly to strengthen 
the power of individual Ministers. The question is a deeply in- 
teresting one, for certainly during the last twenty years men have 
seen more of the bad side of the system than of the good, and are 
beginning to question its utility in language which has long been 
out of fashion. My own particular task, however, is fulfilled when 
I have said what I had to say of the policy of George III. in relation 
to political parties. The interest of this inquiry is of course mainly 
historical, yet under the circumstances I have mentioned, it may 
not perhaps be wholly inopportune. T. E. Kesset. 
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“ All great art is delicate art, and all coarse art is bad art. Nay, even to a certain 
extent all do/d art is bad art; for boldness is not the proper word to apply to the 
courage and swiftness of a great master, based on knowledge, and coupled with fear and 
love. The last characteristic of great art is that it must be inventive, that is, be pro- 
duced by the imagination. In this respect, it must precisely fulfil the definition already 
given of poetry; and not only present grounds for noble emotion, but furnish these 
grounds by imaginative power. Wence there is at once a great bar fixed between the 
two schools of Lower and Higher Art. The lower merely copies what is set before it, 
whether in portrait, landscape, or still-life; the higher either entirely imagines its 
subject, or arranges the materials presented to it, so to manifest the imaginative 
power.”—Joun Ruskin, Modern Painters. 


Ir is supposed no one will deny the presumption that Mr. Millais 
is our most popular painter. Arguments of a very convincing and 
practical kind are not wanting in order to prove that heis. Mr. 
Millais’ art has struck a genuine vein of admiration in the popular 
taste as well as in the more cultured taste of many of his fellow- 
artists. Consequently he has had showered on him the benefits 
arising from popularity with a great liberality. In seeking the 
reason and trying to analyse the cause of such popularity it will be the 
object in the present case to find out, if possible, how the power and 
influence caused by such popularity as Mr. Millais enjoys affect the 
interests of our English schools of art. Is such a power advan- 
tageous or disadvantageous to the interests of that culture of the fine 
arts which is supposed to elevate and ennoble, and which certainly 
has been a prominent and refining influence in education in civilized 
communities of the past ? 

Mr. Millais undoubtedly possesses that rare and unteachable power, 
the result alone produced by what is called genius. He is a born 
painter, and very great as a painter; he has a splendid accuracy of 
eye, and the true sensibility for form and colour which is nature’s 
gift to a born painter. Beginning in earliest childhood, such a sen- 
sibility for form and colour amasses experiences, which weave them- 
selves like instincts into the very nature of the happy possessor, and 
become unconsciously sources of power to the artist, placing his work 
at once beyond—indeed at an unreachable distance beyond—the work 
which is the result of laboured study and of a slower development of 
sensibility. Foolish indeed would it be to underrate the qualities 
which are the result of genius such as Mr. Millais possesses. It is 
not enough to say such qualities are most difficult to obtain; they 
are impossible, save where nature has bestowed very rare and admi- 
rable gifts. Nature has given him the gift of seeing the outward 
aspect of things so vividly and so truly that the translation he makes 
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in paint cannot but fail to strike the eye of the most ordinary spec- 
tator as a forcible truthful likeness of the reality. He has also a 
power of building up, so to speak, the form in paint with an appear- 
ance of structural solidity, and reducing such form to the somewhat 
abstract conditions necessary to its rendering on the flat surface of a 
canvas with an appearance of most striking truth and reality. He 
represents in tone and colour very recognisably the effect of atmo- 
sphere surrounding the form, playing in and about the objects in his 
pictures, producing a palpitating breathing quality, which is one of 
the rarest excellences to be found in painting. The force with which 
he carries out his genius makes it popular, easily recognised, easily 
understood. Moreover, the fact that Mr. Millais’ art is not abstract 
in its character, in itself tends to making it popular. It does not 
deal with ideas, it deals with facts, and facts are what the English 
mind prefers in its art to ideas. Evenin his story pictures he makes 
portraits of emotions, but makes no soliloquy of his own on them. 
He vividly represents the aspect of a person under the influence of 
emotion, but supplements it with no suggestions which are not con- 
tained in its outward appearance at a given moment. The result is 
that the expression in his work is easily grasped, enthusiasm is 
quickly kindled, the charm of it works at once, leaving no puzzling 
unsatisfied doubts in our minds as to whether we have, or have not, 
appreciated the full merits and meaning of his art. Mr. Millais 
tells a story in a picture with happy directness, he tells it just as a 
story should be told in paint. He appeals delightfully to the popu- 
lar love of the emotioned element in art, without ever exaggerating 
the dramatic element beyond the limits it should hold in a picture. 
With one exception Mr. Millais has never seemed wrong in his 
treatment of sentiment. He often leaves sentiment out of the 
scheme of his work altogether, but only in the case of the ‘‘ Children 
in the Tower ” is it believed he has given us forced, unreal, artificial 
sentiment. 

Mr. Millais’ art is also very national in its character, very English. 
It is marked most distinctly with the stamp of one side of the cha- 
racteristics of our national temperament. It is evident that any 
very strong work must have in it a national distinctiveness. Art- 
feeling which has been chiefly fed and developed by the influence of 
foreign work must more or less be a usurped feeling, not distinctly 
in the born grain of the nature adopting it. It has not been steeped 
into the nature from earliest childhood, and therefore is not so rich 
in individuality ; it does not emanate so freely from the deeper 
sources of association as does the genius which is nurtured by the 
painter’s own national sympathy and training. Perhaps the most 
beautiful side of the English national taste is its genuine preference 
for what is pure in feeling, and for all sentiments capable of being 
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expressed with a candid open truthfulness. Anything which in 
sentiment is subtle, mysterious, or half hidden, the popular taste 
does not understand and mistrusts. The feeling in Mr. Millais’ art 
is invariably pure, transparent, and thoroughly healthy ; and doubt- 
less such qualities greatly enhance the worth of the tenderness, and 
deepen the pathos, of his painted stories, and contrast refreshingly 
with the garish terrors and unpleasant suggestions so salient in 
art which is patronised by French taste. Very English, too, is the 
straightforward impression Mr. Millais’ work gives. It seems done 
without, perhaps, any desire to dive deep or rise high, only to push 
forward ; and however good, bad, or indifferent, carries with it an air 
of self-confident cheerfulness and satisfaction ; possessing, above all, 
the quality of qualities which is the most successful in these times, 
namely, efficiency. Mr. Millais’ manner of work seems by self-asser- 
tion and a frank audacity to make up the mind of the spectator for 
him as to its merit. It seems so sure of itself it must be right, is an 
unspoken argument which influences many judgments. Another 
popular element in Mr. Millais’ art lies in the non-academical style 
of his work. His merits and his shortcomings are all his own. His 
art is thoroughly unconventional, and though often influenced by 
other strong individualities, he follows no code of laws, and is 
restrained by no trammels of precedent. In painting, his eye is his 
best teacher, his instinct his safest law. The English popular taste, 
guided by its innate love of freedom, resents the formal restraints of 
academical teaching in all lines of culture, and willingly sacrifices 
the laws of established rules for the charms of individuality and 
originality either in literature or art. There is much to be said us 
to the value of academical standards, but assuredly in England popu- 
larity is ina measure gained by resisting the formal restrictions 
necessitated by following academical rules and standards. Certainly 
the freshness and charm of Mr. Millais’ genius could have gained 
nothing, and might perhaps have lost much, had it been subjected 
to the influence of a more theoretic and academical training. His 
art as art might have been more complete in its character, but his 
pictures would have been less striking. He might have had a foot 
on the steps of a higher ladder, but he would not have stood 
out so prominently on the top of his own. Probably one of 
the causes why completeness and a sense of balance are elements 
which may be left out as prominent in the English art of the 
present day without its popularity suffering, is that the class 
that possesses inherited refinement of taste and the traditions of 
culture have from various causes ceased to make collections 
of modern pictures. The aristocracy has ceased to patronise 
art except in the line of portraiture. Though many of the collec- 
tors of modern pictures have, as individuals, more refined and 
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cultured taste in art than any class as a whole, still there are many 
belonging to the middle class who buy pictures not so much from a 
sympathy with art as from a desire to educate their taste up to the 
level of another class, or as a safe means of investing their money. 
Certain it is that native fine taste isa rare gift in any class, and 
that since art for her sins has recently become the fashion, there 
are many more people anxious and able to buy pictures than there 
are people who can finely discriminate as to the worth of those in 
the market. Many therefore allow their taste to be led by the 
interest of dealers and others, who look naturally upon art solely 
from a mercantile point of view. The quality of distinction, a 
quality as a rule most often, though by no means invariably, found 
in the aristocratic class, depends very necessarily on the elements of 
balance and completeness ; but distinction is not a quality which the 
popular taste of the present day insists on in its art. The highest 
excellence in art, as indeed in every other human effort, lies 
obviously in the perfect balance of necessary and important qualities. 
Many feel a distinct shortcoming in all Mr. Millais’ works of those 
qualities which are most distinctly the result of an intellectual effort. 
For this reason, though great as.a painter, he cannot be said to be 
equally great as an artist. In many important qualities it is 
believed Mr. Millais’ painting will always hold its own with the 
best of all times. His dexterity in producing a real effect, the 
result of his splendid accuracy of eye, his sentiment for the true and 
real aspect of a thing at a given moment, are powers which have 
probably never been surpassed. Still, his genius is not of a kind to 
be compared with that of the great artists of the past. 

Mr. Millais’ art, as far as it attacks our imagination at all, 
attacks it through an impression of reality. Now if this impression 
were always as profound as it is striking, if with the reality we 
felt the weight of an intellectual power, as well as the painter’s 
instinct translating truly the outward aspect of nature in art; if the 
impression of reality comprised the inner as well as the outer man,— 
and in the case of some of his story pictures this is the case,—we 
could not have our imaginations attacked in a healthier manner. 
But in too many of Mr. Millais’ pictures no attempt even is made 
to do more than give us the true aspect of the bare outside of the 
husk. The emotional qualities sometimes, and the painter’s instincts 
nearly always, are striking and prominent; but never those which 
prove power of reflection, or power of grasping suggestions in nature 
which are not very obvious facts. Hence the absence in his pictures 
of that completeness, of that grave serenity and dignity, which the 
noblest art possesses ; also of that refinement and distinction which 
elevate and enoble us through the influence all the worthiest 
beauty possesses. Mr. Millais’ art is not reflective work, nor does 
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the popular taste criticise in a reflective mood its favourite art. 
Public praise or public blame may not influence the work of the 
strongest men ; but criticism, as Mr. Matthew Arnold puts it, ought 
to tend “to make an intellectual situation of which the creative 
power can profitably avail itself”’ It is to be feared Mr. Millais’ 
genius has, on the contrary, unprofitably availed itself of the very 
unintellectual situation which modern popular taste has created in 
matters of art. 

We English, as a rule, do not seem to be very precise in our 
reasoning faculties. We have the habit of vaguely blurring our 
judgments by preferences and prejudices. We are lazy in adapt- 
ing our intellectual focus to different classes of subjects. We apply 
arguments which are suitable to one class of subject to every 
subject. At the present moment popular taste seems to overrate in 
art qualities which may be of first-rate importance in the ordinary 
business of life, but which are obviously quite of second impor- 
tance in art. Efficiency of a ready kind is more popular than power 
of a slower, more profound nature. In the mere movement of life 
such ready efficiency becomes very valuable. When the day is 
mapped out so that every minute is occupied, and as little time 
wasted in friction as is possible, this power of “go,” of living 
in the minute, and doing the most in each minute, becomes a 
very valuable power in business lives. But to be always busy is 
the last condition favourable to the right development of the 
imagination, or the higher and finer sensibilities ; in other words, 
to the moving of the whole human machine when at its best ; 
and great art has only been produced by such a moving of the 
whole nature. Obviously great artists hold their high position 
among the great, not only because of their genius as artists, but 
because their native mental atmosphere is one of rare refine- 
ment and comprehensiveness. They translate the facts of life 
in a form true to a wider, higher interpretation than that which 
an ordinary nature perceives without such a translation. Distinctly 
the vocation of high art, poetry in writing or painting or sculpture, 
is to transmit beauty of ideas, beauty of nature’s facts, beauty of 
every kind, into the duller, more deadened atmosphere of common- 
place life. Efficiency is a good agent to affect business in this 
ordinary life necessary to be led by most of us in the struggle for 
material wants; but it is not the power which is of first importance, 
or fits in best with the most reasonable aims of art. And yet it is 
this quality of efficiency which is the real cause of the striking effect 
produced by the realistic painting now in fashion. In the work of 
the greatest artists we feel not so much a suggestion of personal 
power as that these great artists breathed in freer surroundings and 
in a larger mental atmosphere. There is nothing corresponding to 
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provincialism, narrowness of sect, class, or prejudice in their work. 
We feel that their whole natures are tuned to the completeness and 
perfection which echoes back the big laws of nature, stamped with 
the individuality of the finest of nature’s creations, the human body, 
mind, and spirit, at its best. Such a tuning necessarily embraces 
the imagination and all that part of human nature, whether we call 
it religion or poetry, which has in it feelers out towards something 
beyond and more powerful than the tangible. Art cannot be com- 
plete if the nature creating it is not made in a mould large enough 
to embrace this side of human nature, however apt the instincts 
which lead to perfect imitation of the outward aspect may be. It 
is this finest fibre of the human make which is found stamping 
the works of the great masters with a distinct value for all times. 
And this finest fibre, as developed in art, is truly sensitive to the 
elements of completeness and balance. It is comparatively easy to 
prove the quality of balance in the material objects about us, and in 
the technical qualities in art; but when it is carried into the region 
of sensation, thought, and emotion, it becomes a more subtle question. 
But the province of the fine arts is distinctly to deal with the finer 
sensations, with thought and emotion of an immaterial kind ; and if 
the right balance is not kept in those qualities which suggest the 
noblest impressions, if the power of the mind does not overrule the 
power of hand and eye, and the spirit does not overrule the mind in 
art as in the lives of men, surely such art cannot be the most useful, 
the worthiest, or the healthiest translation of the artist nature. As 
Mr. Ruskin says: “Thoroughly perfect art proceeds from the heart, 
which involves all the noble emotions, associates with these the 
head, yet as inferior to the heart, and the hand, yet as inferior to the 
heart and head, and thus brings out the whole man.” 

No part of nature can be completely expressed by the artist if he 
look at it from the point of view of its physical nature only, its 
definite side alone. The exact sciences, however, are those which 
the modern mind leans to with most sympathy, and hence there is a 
tendency to exaggerate the value of definite qualities in every line. 
But in what we call fine art, common sense ought surely to demand 
an influence quite different from that which would be useful from 
the study of science. Let us be as definite as we can in those matters 
which are useful in life only when they are definite and exact, but 
do not let us limit our sources of culture by sympathising only with 
what is definite and exact, or we shall be shutting our eyes to one of 
nature’s most obvious laws, the law of mystery. No art which con- 
fines itself to the aspect which an object takes to the eye only can 
have in it the poet’s truth, a truth which, however vaguely expressed, 
touches the spring of the whole machine. Nature evidently meant 
there should be loose ends in mind as well as in matter. She does 
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not tidy up the highest powers of imagination into a definite and 
precise knowledge according to human codes of law, any more than 
she tidies up the clouds into geometrical shapes, or the mountain 
peaks into pyramids, which will measure right according to human 
calculations or plans. Nature’s laws include those of movement, 
variety, and mystery ; and the poet, be he painter or writer, catches 
his inspiration in the atmosphere of nature’s complete laws, not in 
the atmosphere of those made by human creatures for human con- 
venience, 

Powerful realistic art can only be produced under certain very 
definite restricted conditions. The model must be steadily fixed for 
some hours together in an unchanging aspect before the artist, how- 
ever rapidly he may work, gets into his work that exact likeness, 
and the precise details which gives to such painting a striking look 
of realism. The art which seeks to put into a form an impression, 
an inspiration, works from a mental vision. So strong is the impres- 
sion, so complete the inspiration of such Titans as Pheidias, Titian, 
and Turner, that the exactness with which essential truths are seized 
by such a mental vision as they were evidently possessed of, is 
greater than the exactness of most of those artists who imitate 
nature for the sake of the realistic qualities only. Modern art has 
developed its own special kind of realism, and Mr. Millais has, in 
some of his finest works, blended such realism with poetry and pure 
sentiment in a most delightful and original manner. It is not the 
realism which we find in such works as The Huguenots, The North 
West Passage, Effie Dean, it is wished here to depreciate; it is the 
idea, an idea which emanates chiefly from foreign schools of paint- 
ing, but which has most destructively affected our own English 
school, that it is a worthy aim for an artist to treat realism as an 
end in itself, instead of a means of expression. It is the over- 
balancing all other aims in art by the desire of producing the effect 
of reality, which ends by blunting the artist’s instincts towards the 
finest quality in nature’s laws, that of perfect balance; for by such an 
over-balancing many modern realists defeat their own aim. In 
art as in other matters it is obvious that the exaggeration in one 
direction will end by destroying the virtue of those very qualities 
for which others are sacrificed. 

What the eye sees without reference to association, thought, or 
emotion, can never satisfy as a complete vision any civilised human 
being whose culture embraces the thoughts and history of a past, and 
the aspirations towards a future. The English popular taste has 
never demanded the intellectual element in art, so the short coming 
inherent in Mr. Millais’ genius has not stood in the way of his 
popularity. But it is to be doubted whether his popularity would 
ever have become really great and stable, had he in his less recent 
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work left out emotional sentiment. No one can justly say there is a 
want of “heart” in Mr. Millais’ genius, however little he may 
choose to put into some of his later works; and his dexterity, as a 
painter, proves the power of his hand. Perhaps it may be in 
Mr. Millais’ case more precise to call the third ingredient the eye, 
for it may be doubted whether he has much native facility of touch. 
As a servant to his eye, which is splendidly accurate, his hand works 
with touches of almost unrivalled force; but that instinctive touch, 
the result of the whole nature being permeated with a sense of beauty, 
which unconsciously flies over the canvas, leaving in its track always 
some suggestion of beauty, as in the sketches by Reynolds, such a 
facility of touch we do not find in Mr. Millais’ painting. If he 
hurries he smears, if he generalises he daubs; still, when he means an 
effect should come, however much time and labour it may cost him, 
the hand can carry out the effect. The real shortcoming is in the 
intermediate ingredient. Mr. Millais seems to have become more 
and more callous to the value of the intellectual quality in art. The 
world in general has of late years become more and more callous as 
to its value. Mr. Millais has probably influenced the public taste 
by giving it fascinating work which has so little thought in it, and 
the public taste has probably influenced Mr. Millais by being so 
enthusiastically delighted with such art. 

Unfortunately, the intellectual quality has become confounded with 
a theoretic view prevalent only when art as art is not really alive. 
The present artistic world which has awoke to a real living exist- 
ence, or at all events to the desire for such an existence, with the 
usual exaggeration of fashion, clamours for the purely artistic quali- 
ties in contradistinction to the theory of art, minus theinstinct. To 
the minds of many modern esthetics an aim in a picture, the ap- 
preciation of which necessitates sympathy from an intellectual point 
of view, is a fault. Surely this is a peculiarly fantastic kind of 
affectation. None of us, even if we wished to, could return, with the 
genuine delight which would satisfy our complete demands for beauty 
in art, to the purely decorative arrangements which satisfy the 
demands of savages. We have inheritances from the past which 
leave us weighted with more complicated sensibilities; such com- 
plicated sensibilities require the stimulus of a more serious and 
exciting interest than that which nations are satisfied with in their 
childhood. We cannot be truly and entirely ourselves if we limit 
our demands to a purely decorative feeling in art. At the same 
time it would imply an absence of genuine artistic sensibility were 
we to demand food to be given to our minds by art through the 
same process by which literature can feed us. Written poetry is 
conveyed to the mind first through the ear, but it is through the 
medium of ideas it touches the spiritual and emotional side of our 
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nature. The poetry expressed by painting and sculpture is con- 
veyed to the spiritual and emotional part of our natures without any 
conscious intellectual effort. It is not through ideas we seize the 
virtue of her poetry ; the emotion follows immediately on the per- 
ception without the intermediate stage of conscious thought. But 
nevertheless the mission of the greatest art does not stop here. 
Really great art does more than arouse the emotion of delight in 
pleasant line and colour. By its perfect balance, serenity, and 
nobility, it awakens in us a sense of the value of perfection—perfection 
not only in the beauty of outward aspect, but in the beauty of the 
noblest sensibilities; it satisfies the highest part of human nature— 
a craving for the ideal; it starts the mind by its suggestiveness to a 
completer view of human conditions than that which everyday 
commonplace life affords. The highest use of art is to afford a 
standard of complete perfection; and to effect this mission, as Mr. 
Ruskin says, “thoroughly perfect art must bring out the whole 
man.” 

It is not meant that for the arts of painting and sculpture to 
create a standard of perfection the intellectual quality, though 
present, must stand in any degree in the stead of instinctive genius, 
the instinctive genius which catches the core of truth in the aspect 
of visible things with a peremptory exactness, and yet so naturally 
that while such artistic power is almost unconscious, the artist who 
possesses it feels that in that way, and that way only, can his feeling 
of the facts of nature be expressed. Such instinctive genius had 
those early Egyptians, who, working a thousand years before the 
Iliad was written, in spite of an absence, as far as we know, of any 
knowledge of the science of drawing, or inherited art training, pos- 
sessed a power of producing a true likeness in outline of everything 
they saw. Such instinctive art genius have the Japanese, whose 
natural sense of colour and drawing produces beautiful imitations of 
flowers, animals, birds, fish, &c., apparently as easily as we write the 
most ordinary statement of a fact in the letters of our own language. 
The use of such art instinct as that possessed by the Egyptians and 
the Japanese has been to state facts in order to record the history of 
their times, to decorate and adorn articles useful in daily life, and to 
add an interest which is second to the usefulness of the ordinary 
surroundings of life. Between this art of the Egyptians and the 
work of Pheidias, the work of the Japanése and that of Michael 
Angelo and Titian, what is there which makes the one merely inter- 
esting and amusing, the other of vital importance in the world’s 
culture? Perhaps the same kind of difference of value that exists 
between a piece of entertaining information and a true poem. In 
the nature of the Greeks there awoke a higher development of sensi- 
bility, and with this development their artists and their writers 
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became possessed of the desire to turn creators, not only imitators. 
The Promethean fire was kindled within their hearts and brains. 
Imperative was the longing to give birth to that second self created 
by emanations of inventive imaginings which are the children of _ 
every poet. By stamping such imaginings into forms of art, they 
were born as realities to the world. 


‘* And as imagination bodies forth 
The form of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothings 
A local habitation and a name.” 


Even more does the pencil and chisel of the greatest artists em- 
body abstractions into a form. To develope such impulses into 
such forms of art the intellectual quality is necessary. As the early 
Egyptians, the Japanese, and all who produce spontaneous art with 
a childlike ease, work their facility by the means of a natural, though 
generally an unthinking, almost unconscious intelligence, so the 
creative faculty of the poet artist is worked by the higher develop- 
ment of the intellectual qualities. The creative gift is born in the 
nature of the poet, but whether it ever gets into a form of current 
coin for the service and delight of the world in general, depends 
mainly on the strength of those qualities of the intellect and 
character which alone can carry out successfully a translation of the 
inborn genius. Such inborn genius governs that complete concep- 
tion which forms the aim towards which the true artist works, and 
which arises out of the highest, most spontaneous, least self-conscious 
part of his being; namely, his emotions and sympathy towards the 
work created by a higher power than himself. 

When religion was a prominent interest in a nation’s life, art was 
used more as an interpreter of such interests. Now, instead of going 
hand in hand with the best literature of our time in interpreting the 
modern vein in thought and morals, it is every year adopting more 
and more the principles which govern the art of infantine civilisa- 
tions without possessing childlike instincts in the fresh spontaneous 
form in which they are first born. It is believed this state of things 
is the result of the determined and conscious omission of the intel- 
lectual quality in our art training. The strongest emotions towards 
beauty do not, as a rule, arise when the most practical efficient mood 
is on us. When an artist is in his studio, his hand ready, and all 
the necessary but uninspiring studio paraphernalia about him, his 
emotions are not likely to be stimulated to receive impressions which 
generate his best artistic creations. It is when he is very vividly and 
very really living in the wider atmosphere of a wide nature, and 
feeling those emotions which all human experiences abundantly give 
to the poet nature, that the seeds are sown which blossom into truly 
original creative work. Memory, the faculty of grouping and sepa- 
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rating ideas and emotions in the service of such creations, the grasp- 
ing and holding of the distinct characteristics of the vision he wishes 
to put into a form in words, in clay, or on canvas, these are distinctly 
intellectual efforts; and according to the strength of the poet’s or 
artist’s intellect, will be the success with which he will carry out the 
strong emotional impression into a form of perfect art. 

Due to the influence of certain foreign schools of art, a tendency 
has arisen in the direction of art-study in the last ten years to return 
to making the bare statements of facts in nature, using all the 
science of centuries of art-culture to express merely the same amount 
of nature’s meaning that the early Egyptians expressed without 
science, and aiming at no creation of form in which to express the 
inventive imaginings of that second self which governs the nature of 
the poet. 

Many students have been induced to go to foreign schools expert 
in the technique, in order to learn the language of art, thinking 
they can train in one school and perform in another. As far as 
we can judge from the lives and study of great artists, no greater 
mistake could surely be made. Art-feeling is too subtle, too delicate 
a matter, to be played tricks with. The language of art and the 
feeling are woven and interwoven so that there is no point at which 
poetry and emotion can be introduced into art by an effort of will. 
It is as absurd to think it possible to separate the language of art 
from its intention at any stage of study, as it would be to think it a 
satisfactory arrangement to say your prayers at one time and put 
off feeling religious to another. Certainly Mr. Millais learnt his 
best language of art by working out his emotional expressions, and 
certainly the less emotion and sentiment he puts into his art the less 
good and complete is his language. As a nation we have never 
demanded that art which involves prominently a working of the 
intellectual faculty. We have never seemed anxious to express or 
explain any serious, mental, or spiritual condition through our art. 
The general public has become accustomed to look for pleasing or 
sensational qualities alone. Certain easily appreciated qualities 
must steadily gain ground in popularity, owing to their being those 
that ¢e// out best under the conditions in which modern works of art 
gain their reputation; and it is these qualities which Mr. Millais has 
mastered with more power of genius than-perhaps any other painter 
of the age. It is not by these alone that he has won his most last- 
ing reputation as a great painter: on the contrary, the ease with 
which he has achieved effects, which are striking on the Academy 
walls, has been a snare which will probably hurt his future fame. 
That Mr. Millais does with the charm of ease what many strive to do 
with difficulty and fail to do, does not prove that the thing is the 
most worth doing, or even the best that Mr. Millais can do; it only 
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proves that some influence has guided popular taste in a certain direc- 
tion favourable to Mr. Millais’ most superficial powers. Undoubtedly 
the power of producing striking effects on the Academy walls is the 
shortest road to popularity. Pictures in which such effects are salient 
are more talked about, more written about, moreeasily sold ; and behind 
all art theories is the grim fact that an artist must live, or he cannot 
paint. None the less certain is it that the qualities which are put 
most into shade by the conditions of modern exhibition, are those in 
a picture which are the result of the artist having worked from a 
mental vision, from the impression with which an effect of nature 
has inspired his whole nature, from an endeavour to express a poetic 
sentiment. As the execution of a street pianoforte would be quite 
as effective in the roar of Piccadilly in the season, probably more so, 
than the execution of a Madame Schumann; so are forced effects, 
raw colouring, and execution in which all subtle delicate qualities are 
sacrificed for suggestions of realism, more striking among the crowds 
of new frames and neighbouring pictures, antagonistic in tone and 
colour to one another, than the art distinguished by subtle beauty 
and refinement. In the one case the strength of the painting seems 
to come cut of the canvas and attack the spectator; whereas, in the 
other, in those pictures in which those qualities dwell which are 
reflections of the deeper, more thoughtful side of human nature, we 
find a power in the art which, the longer we look at it, seems to draw 
us within their frames, away into an atmosphere which is not the 
common atmosphere of crowds and hurry, but one of beauty, rest, and 
harmony. But who but a few whose vocation art is, has time to 
pause sufficiently for such an influence to inspire him when there are 
nearly two thousand works of art to be seen in at most two or three 
visits during the season to the Academy ? Surely the demand made on 
the painter for an immediate effect under these modern conditions of 
exhibition is that which might more legitimately be demanded from 
the actor. With but very few of the conditions of real life at his 
command, the actor has yet to produce on his audience the effect of . 
reality. Great actors are able so to assume the appearance of feeling 
every passion and sensation required, so as fully to develope the part 
they are playing, that often a more vivid impression on the sensi- 
bilities is produced at the time by their performance than would be 
the case were we to see the same circumstances happening before us 
in real life; the actor’s power being to accentuate the situation, to 
gather up the. scattered points of interest to a culminating point. 
But there is, nevertheless, always that in real life which touches a 
different sympathetic chord, a part of our nature far deeper than that 
which the actor can touch, however great his power of enlisting the 
sympathy of our sensibilities; the difference between the two im- 
pressions lying in the consciousness that the one is only a piece of 
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acting, the real scene a piece of nature. Arising out of many modern 
conditions, there seems a temptation among modern artists to adopt 
the principles of the art of acting rather than those of nature; a 
temptation to force the realistic but passing and transitory effects at 
the expense of those qualities in nature which express her more con- 
stant laws; a temptation to appear more real than reality, more 
striking than truth; a temptation to aim at the art of picture- 
making rather than to translate in a form of art the love and mean- 
ing of beauty, which is the true vocation of the born artist. While 
many conscientious, earnest workers are labouring to get the look of 
striking realism into their pictures, Mr. Millais gets it with a fresh- 
ness, force, and ease which triumphs easily over more laboured 
efforts. His fellow-artists, as well as the public, recognise and 
acknowledge his superior facility. 

It is a well-known fact that the most certain way of achieving 
immediate success is always to accomplish, in a first-rate manner, 
what the greatest number are aiming to accomplish. It is an 
equally certain fact that success does not invariably attend the 
highest genius during the lifetime of the artist who possesses it. The 
public mind may be distracted from the true aims of art into side 
channels of taste, grooved out by the passing fashion of the day; but 
popular success always attends on those who, in a brilliant way, 
possess the qualities which adorn such a fashion. The whole spirit 
of the present age is in entire sympathy with efficiency, and admires 
above all powers the power of doing difficult things with apparent 
ease. No painter can honestly say painting is easy, and if any method 
implies it is easy, such a method must have in it something of a 
tricky element. The most the greatest men of the past have done is 
to make us forget that there is any art at all in their painting, all 
methods and styles being obliterated by the infusion of overpowering 
suggestions of beauty and ennobling sentiment. But painting in 
which the chief aim is to challenge a comparison with the aspect of 
the physical reality, however great the skill of the artist, however 
full of genius and true instinct the training of his hand and eye, such 
painting must always be a losing game; paint must always remain 
paint, and the trick of putting it on the canvas so that it assumes a 
vivid resemblance to the aspect of any object may startle us, interest 
and amuse us, but alone can never fulfil the legitimate object 
of high art, can never give us that satisfaction, that something 
which, added to our life of insight and of sympathy, to our sense of 
beauty and perfection, ennobles us when in the presence of great 
art, if even only for a moment, making us, for that moment at least, 
less trivial, less selfish, more truly human. 

It is the quality of distinction which public taste insists on less and 
less every day, in all social concerns and in all its amusements, because 
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true distinction is a quality incompatible with hurry, and hurry is 
necessary in the ordinary common-place life of most of us, when, as 
at present, people greedily aim at living at too great a speed, at 
crushing more excitement, business, pleasure, and culture into the 
twenty-four hours than is possible in order to do full justice to any 
reasonable employment. Mr. Millais’ later work is singularly 
deficient in the quality of distinction, but its popularity, instead of 
being injured, seems, on the contrary, to be enhanced. 

It is believed Mr. Millais’ genuine position as a great painter in 
the future will rest on the value of some dozen pictures, where he 
seems really to have found himself in a completer sense than as a 
mere executant. A curious characteristic of Mr. Millais’ genius is 
that, considering his splendid original power as an executant, he 
seems as an artist to lean on the feeling of other artists. He has not 
apparently the spring within his own nature which decides for him 
the best motive to paint, though when it is chosen for him he carries 
it out in a completely original manner. Still, in the pictures above 
alluded to, which are, it is believed, the groundwork and the future 
of his real fame, there is such a strong individuality in carrying out 
the sentiment as well as in the manner of expression, that we lose 
the feeling completely that these pictures were painted under the 
influence of certain schools or individuals. The essential matter 
here is notthat of method or style of painting, of whether they are ex- 
ecuted with pre-Raphaelite minuteness or the breadth of a Velasquez. 
They pass into quite another region of considerations. They appear 
on that higher level which all really great art rests on, a level whose 
horizon stretches out and joins the interests and feelings of the 
world in general. It is not only those who have a knowledge or a 
special love for art who can appreciate them, but those, whether art 
lovers or not, who have sympathy with pure genuine emotion, who 
admire and discern in such art evidences of the main springs of 
healthy human passion which link individual human fates to the 
interests of the community at large. In such works as The 
Huguenots, The Release, The North-west Passage, The Youth of 
Sir W. Raleigh, Yes, Trust me, Effie Dean, The Grave Diggers, 
The Blind Girl, The burning of Autumn Leaves, The Flood, a few 
of the children’s portraits, and many of the illustrations to 
Tennyson’s poems, to Coleridge’s Love, and Mr. Trollope’s 
earlier novels, and the illustrations of the Parabies, Mr. Millais 
is a true poet, a great painter, and a perfect illustrator. 

But unfortunately Mr. Millais has lately painted, in a method 
surely contrary to any method of painting which has ever produced 
really great art—though in these days of speed, hurry, and effect, 
there is little distinction made between the manner in which Mr. 
Millais attacks his subject, painting without choice or discrimination 
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whatever comes before his eye in his subject, and that of Velasquez, 
with whom he is often compared. 


Mr. Ruskin, in the Two Paths, quotes Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
opinion of the power of Velasquez’s genius as a painter. ‘“ What 
we are all,” said Reynolds, “attempting to do with great labour, 
Velasquez does at once.” “ Just think,” continues Mr. Ruskin, “ what 
is implied when a man of the enormous power and facility Reynolds 
had, says he was trying to do with great labour what Velasquez did 


at once.” Mr. Ruskin then quotes from Boschini Velasquez’s 
opinion of Titian :— 


‘*T saw in Venice 
The'true test of the good and beautiful ; 
First, in my judgment, ever stands that school, 
And Titian first of all Italian men is.” 


Now let us turn to Boschini’s account of the method of Titian’s 
painting :— 


‘‘In truth, Titian is the best of those who have painted. Giacomo Palma 
the Young (so named to distinguish him} from Giacomo Palma il Vecchio) told 
me he had had the good fortune to enjoy the wise precepts of Titian. That he 
(Titian) smothered his canvases with a mass of colour that made, so to speak, 
a bed or base for the touches which he painted over it. And I also have seen 
him—with resolute strokes and brushes full of colour, filling the same brush 
sometimes with light red to serve as a half-tint, sometimes with white rose, 
black, or yellow—produce, with his amount of knowledge, in four dashes of the 
brush the promise of a rare figure. In all cases such sketches of his were 
admired by many who travelled from far to see the best manner in which to 
enter into the Pelago della Pittura. After having made these precious founda- 
tions for his pictures he turned the canvases to the wall, and there he left them 
some months, without looking at them. When he wished to paint on them again, 
he first examined them with a very critical observation, as if they were his worst 
enemies, to see what defects he could find in them, and if he found anything 
which was discordant with the delicacy of the intention of his art, as a bene- 
ficent surgeon operates on the infirm, he applied himself to reduce any swelling 
or superabundance of flesh, or to putting right an arm, if the form of the 
bony structure was not properly adjusted, or putting in its place a foot that 
had taken a discordant posture, and so on, without pity for its pain. Working 
in this way he constructed the figure, and reduced it to the most perfect 
symmetry that could represent the beauty of nature and of art. Having done 
this, he turned his hand to other work until the first was dry, and repeated the 
same process on other pictures. And so he worked from time to time on them 
till he, covered his figures, as it were, with live flesh, perfecting with such 
wonderful touches that at last only the breath seemed wanting. He never did 
a figure at once (dlla primd), and used to say that any one who improvised 
(chechit cantd all improviso) could never make verses that were profound or 
really well put together. The essence of the finish, of the last touches, he put 
on from time to time with rubs of his fingers in the high lights approximating 
them, avicinandosi alle meze tinte, blending one tint with another, and again 
with a touch of the finger putting in a dark stroke in some angle to enforce it, or 
a touch of rose, like a drop of blood that seems to give life to the surface, the 
touches creeping on gradually, and so perfecting his animated figures. And 


Palma attested the fact that in finishing he painted more with the finger than 
with the brush.” 
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According to this description of Titian’s method of painting, it is 
evident he worked almost entirely from a mental vision, a memory 
of reality, and not from facts before his eye. No greater difference 
in method could exist than between this of Titian’s and the method 
of the modern realistic school. Of course if popular taste prefers the 
result of the method of the latter to that of Titian there is nothing 
more to be said, for clearly that method is best which brings about 
most forcibly the desired result. Here it is maintained that the 
principles on which Titian painted resulted in a worthy translation 
of the beauty in nature, and that the principles on which the modern 
realistic school works results only in a very unworthy translation of 
the cleverness of the painter; the nature of the whole man coming out 
but partially in his work, and without that element of poetry which 
alone can raise art to the rank it ought to take in the general 
interests of society. 

There is nothing so captivating as the unconscious spontaneous 
fascinations of childhood, but also there is nothing so aggravating as 
self-consciousness in a child when it tries to “make stock” of its 
fascinations. And so with native genius; it stamps all thought with 
an interest with which no teachable quality can give any subject : 
but when an artist uses his painter genius as an end instead of asa 
means, we are aggravated by a sense of pitiable waste of one of the 
rarest gifts ever bestowed upon man. The question, “ Why Mr. 
Millais is our popular painter?” is shortly answered by, ‘‘ To those 
who have shall be given.” That he has done work which most justly 
entitles him to a very large share of genuine popularity with those 
whose favour is most worth having, is most undeniable; that he also 
exhibits work which the public taste ought not to accept as deserving 
such a popularity is, it is feared, equally so. Nevertheless such work 
seems to stimulate and not to lessen his popularity. Every year’s 
exhibition shows a growing dexterity among our English artists in 
the power of painting the facts of nature, and every year’s exhibitions 
show that the facts chosen by the artists to paint are lower down in 
the scale of human interests. That the most commonplace super- 
ficial rendering of the most commonplace scenes is chosen more and 
more as subjects for pictures, does not describe matters as bad 
as they are. It is exceptional power used in the service of 
inadequate ideas which creates a low standard of taste, and casts 
art, like many other things in modern life which are meant to be 
beautiful, under the graceless tyranny of the superficial. We must 
not blame Mr. Millais for lowering our taste, though we might 
remind him that genius is only in its right place when it leads and 
does not follow fashion, but we must chiefly blame ourselves for 
allowing our taste to be lowered. If the public demanded great art, 
it would get it. It gets it at times without demanding it, and sad 
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to say without always rightly appreciating it. If ever we English 
demand an art from our painters which shall sympathise with the 
emotional side of our deeper feelings, which shall translate our moral, 
spiritual, and intellectual instincts ; if, in fact, we cease to be children 
with regard to art, and demand from it what the Athenians, the 
Florentines, the Venetians, and the early Germans demanded from 
their artists, the supply will probably be equal to the demand. It is 
not because we in the nineteenth century have not emotions as worthy, 
if not as vivid, as those possessed by the Greeks and Italians, that 
our art has fallen from the first rank of the world’s interests, from 
the place it held when the work of the Parthenon was sculptured, 
and when the works on the walls of the Sistine Chapel and Doge’s 
Palace were painted; but we have ceased to use art as a means of 
expression for the deeper, more serious part of our nature. We must 
not think that the most prominently visible life among those Greeks 
and Italians was that which was expressed by the elevated art their 
culture has left us. They had a frivolous inadequate life going on, 
probably as palpably as we have in our modern commonplace life of 
business and society; but their finer senses knew that that was not 
the life to translate into their art. They had a rare sense and 
preference for distinction. 

To quote again from Mr. Ruskin, the “difference between great 
and mean art lies not in definable methods of handling or styles of 
representation, or choices of subjects, but wholly in the nobleness of 
the end to which the effort of the painter is addressed. We cannot 
say that a painter is great because he paints boldly or paints deli- 
cately, because he generalises or particularizes, because he loves 
detail, or because he disdains it. He is great if by any of these 
means he has laid open noble truths, or aroused noble emotions.” 

It is believed Mr. Millais is great in those pictures where his 
genius has attained such a result, and that he is not great in many, 
especially later works, in which he has not even attempted to 
produce such a result. But his work having aroused a genuine 
sympathy and admiration by means of truly interesting qualities, 
his pictures still remain equally popular, or more so, irrespec- 
tive of these great qualities; showing a want of discrimination 
in the public taste, a want of distinction in perceiving in what 
consists his highest power, which is doing a very real injury to our 
English school of art. To work on the imagination so as to elevate 
the sources of interest in life is perhaps now more than ever a neces- 
sary influence in right education. But in most of the modern art 
which is successful the aim seems to be only to gratify the superficial 
taste of dilettanteism, or, worse still, to feed the lower sources of 
interest ; to astound the spectator with tricks of cleverness rather 
than to delight and educate his mind and feelings, or to inspire 
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an admiration for that class of sentiment which ennobles and 
elevates. 

All expression in art must naturally have a more intrinsic interest 
for those who are in sympathy with art as art. These, in the nature 
of things, must always be but a very limited number ; and one of the 
most unwholesome, because most unreal, tendencies of the present 
day seems to be an effort to force an interest in art beyond its natural 
limits, at the same time public taste requiring from art the most 
meagre suggestions of the class of ideas which would without 
unreality or strain be interesting to all classes. This straining to 
be intense about what is superficial in the general interests of society, 
leads not only to the peculiarly fantastic kind of unreality and affec- 
tation, the intensity of a “ Postlethwaite,” but to a duller and less 
original kind of art which is described above as the creed of the 
superficial. Foreign taste, in matters of feeling, makes for itself 
a standard of mediocrity ; and foreign taste is influencing very deci- 
dedly our national taste in art, probably because foreign schools are 
more dexterous in using the language of art. Painting done as 
quickly as possible of an effect seized as quickly as possible, of a 
place or person the painter cares for as little as possible ; it is towards 
this kind of work popular taste’ has lately declined, and it is to be 
regretted that Mr. Millais has lent the strength of his genius in 
helping instead of in resisting such a decline. Brilliant and sudden 
effects create for the artist enthusiastic popularity, but do they win 
the real prize? Popularity is such a powerful influence in itself, a 
compound interest always rolling up, giving so largely to those 
who already have so much, that in itself it becomes a danger. There 
is a danger when the top of the hill of present fame is reached, when 
the effort and strain in order to secure success and sympathy become 
no longer a necessity, when all the good things seem to come of 
themselves, a danger of the artist losing his footing on that safer 
ground which would ensure future and lasting fame. The life of 
a painter of genius is so short for all he has to do in it, there is 
hardly a day for rest. But when we think what is the prize great 
art has won for itself, is any price too dear to pay for it? By 
inspiring an ever-living vivid interest in noble emotions, by 
winning the best sympathies and enthusiasm of future generations, 
by making friends and admirers among the best of all times, the 
worthiest part of the artist’s short span of life is lived over and over 
again in his works. That is the prize great art has won for itself, 
but at one price only——the complete devotion of the life of the artist 
to his best genius. 

Emiuiz Isaset Barrincton. 
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Axsovut this time last year a small book began to be handed about in 
London. It was popularly reported that there were exactly three 
copies in England, each of which belonged to a distinguished 
American owner, that the book had made a great hit in America, 
that the authorship of it was a profound secret, and yet not so 
profound but that English people acquainted with such leading 
Americans as have visited this country of late years could make 
certain shrewd guesses at the authorship. The novel itself never 
failed to interest anybody who was fortunate enough to borrow or 
steal it—for the ownership of the three copies became in the 
end one of the most complicated of problems—and combining 
merit as it did with the attractiveness of mystery, an English 
success seemed assured. But the supply was tardy ; the novel was 
political, and American politics are not a strong point with the 
majority of us ; and last, but not least, a far more imposing luminary 
rose almost at the same moment above the horizon. John Inglesant 
employed us for the winter. No one can accuse Mr. Shorthouse of 
having told his story with unbecoming brevity. On the contrary, 
he gave us a great deal to discuss, and the world was very glad to 
discuss it, especially as ‘“‘ even the youngest among us” at the 
present day has views as to the relations of religion to knowledge, 
as to the true field of the Church in human life. The admirers of 
Democracy for the moment forgot their cult. They were but few, 
and the John Inglesant current was irresistible. So absorbed have 
we all been in the Platonism of Father St. Clair, in the problems of 
Inglesant’s conscience, in the subtleties of cardinals, and the luxuries 
of Renaissance palaces, that to call the public attention from these 
high things to a novel of three hundred and fifty pages intended to 
show the demoralising effects of the “spoils”? system on American 
public life would have seemed too bold. 

Democracy is a political novel, and, as such, sharply distin- 
guished from the majority of its kinsfolk ; for as a rule the American 
novelist makes it a point of honour to eschew politics, just as Boston 
society, or whatever Boston society stands for in America, eschews 
it in social life. Mr. Henry James’s airy coteries, Mr. Howell’s 
sensitive and delicately-drawn heroes and heroines, represent an art 
altogether removed from the art of this barely-outlined book, with 
its definite moral and its work-a-day incident. To our mind, how- 
ever, it solves the question as to whether a political novel is a legiti- 


(1) Democracy : an American novel. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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mate performance; for Mr. Trollope’s parliamentary novels, with 
all their charm, and deeply as we were interested in the Duchess, left 
us undecided on the point. Treated as they are from the point of 
view of an Englishman, who naturally finds his own House of 
Commons a deeply interesting institution, and easily accepts the 
persons and associations connected with it as fit material for a novel, 
it was difficult to conceive these books attracting any but an English 
audience. Would a Frenchman, who cannot be expected to sympa- 
thize with Mr. Trollope’s sense of the mysterious charm which lurks 
around the House of Commons, of the paradise behind, and the 
unimportant wilderness outside that magic door which admits the 
member of Parliament to his haven of unrest—would a Frenchman 
find Mr. Bonteen, and Mr. Monk, and Mr. Quintus Slide entertain- 
ing? And ought not a novel, as a work of art, to aim at an im- 
pression independent of such very limited conditions? Nor were 
our scruples laid at rest by Numa Roumestan, however piquant the 
Parisian world might find the damaging analysis of M. Gambetta’s 
character with which it delighted to credit M. Daudet, or however 
graphic might be the portraiture, as one was told to consider it, 
of the great orator’s first successes at the Café Malmus. French 
fiction, indeed, has a note of universality and brilliancy which has 
often carried off heavier subjects than politics. Still it remained 
true that most readers equipped with French knowledge, French 
sympathies, and French party spirit, were inclined to think Numa 
Roumestan a fascinating book, while, without these conditions, it 
was very possible to see nothing in it beyond a finished piece of 
writing devoted to a theme in reality quite uninteresting, a novel in 
which, when politics and style had been excluded as factors from 
the reader’s judgment, nothing remained to discuss. Neither Mr. 
Trollope’s novels, however, nor M. Daudet’s satire, offer such good 
materials for comparison with Democracy as Coningsby or Sybil. It 
is always an evidence of rashness on the part of a reviewer to 
attempt to raise a new-comer to the level of the older accepted 
potentates. Still, when all allowances have been made for differences 
of scope—for the mere great difference of length—it is not, perhaps, 
too venturesome to say that Democracy has nothing to fear from a 
comparison with any of Disraeli’s political novels. Coningsby and 
Sybil have probably an enduring place in English literature, if it 
were only for their connection with English history. The interest 
of the political judgments, the wit of the political conversations, 
will not nowaday be denied. But important and stimulating as 
they were politically, they suffered from that subordination of the 
characters to the subjects discussed, of the persons described to the 
criticisms of life they were employed to deliver, which ultimately 
reduced Lothair and Endymion to a string of sharp sayings and 
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luxuriant descriptions, distributed among a number of clever puppets 
with high-sounding names. In Democracy, on the other hand, we 
have a novel written with a distinct political purpose, and yet so 
deftly managed that, while the political purpose is admirably served, 
the book is at the same time excellent as a work of art—that is to 
say, as an imaginative study of human life. It has for its theme one 
of the most tangled and viscid of all political situations, one present- 
ing at every step hideous temptations to provinciality, to wearisome- 
ness, to over-elaboration. And yet all these pitfalls have been 
safely passed. A certain central spot in American political society 
stands revealed by a kind of lightning-flash ; but at the same time 
the particular figures chosen by the artist to give voice and meaning 
to his picture have a dainty individual grace or distinctness which 
entirely prevents your regarding them as mere properties and 
appurtenances. When you close the book two impressions about 
equally strong remain in your mind—the impression of patriotic 
rage and disgust with corruption which was in the author’s mind as 
he wrote, and the personal impression of Madeleine and Sybil. “An 
accursed system !” one finds oneself saying. ‘‘ How is America to go 
on if things are really so bad as this?” and in the same breath, 
“ What a delightful girl! What strength in Madeleine! What true 
dignity in Carrington!” 


Democracy opens with the picture of Madeleine Lee, a young 
widow of thirty, who, since her husband’s death five years before 
the story opens, has exhausted all the resources of New York against 
ennui, and is now fleeing to Washington as a last refuge from that 
enemy of the unfettered rich :— 


‘‘In her despair she had resorted to desperate measures. She had read 
philosophy in the original German, and the more she read the more she was 
disheartened that so much culture should lead to nothing—nothing. After 
talking of Herbert Spencer for an entire evening with a very literary transcen- 
dental commission merchant, she could not see that her time had been better 
employed than when in former days she had passed it in flirting with a very 
agreeable young stockbroker ; indeed there was an evident proof to the con- 
trary, for the flirtation might lead to something —had, in fact, led to marriage— 
while the philosophy could lead to nothing, unless it were perhaps to another 
evening of the same kind, because transcendental philosophers were mostly 
married men, usually married, and when engaged in business somewhat apt 
to be sleepy towards evening. Nevertheless, Mrs. Lee did her best to turn 
her study to practical use. She plunged into philanthropy, visited prisons, 
inspected. hospitals, read the literature of pauperism and crime, saturated her- 
self with the statistics of crime until her mind had nearly lost sight of virtue. 
At last it rose in rebellion against her, and she came to the limit of her strength. 
This path, too, seemed to lead nowhere. She declared that she had lost the 
sense of duty, and that, so far as concerned her, all the paupers and criminals 
in New York might henceforward rise in their majesty and manage every rail- 
way on the continent.” 


Europe she had already exhausted, and, besides, ‘‘she was American 
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to the tips of her fingers.” She neither knew or greatly cared 
whether Europe or America were best to live in. Her purpose 
was “to get all that American life had to offer, good or bad,” 
and all that New York could give she had already devoured. 
In New York there are but two kinds of eminence—wealth and 
philanthropy. Madeleine found that wealth beyond a certain point 
becomes uninteresting. Society provides practically no means for 
bringing it into play ; and philanthropy leads you only too soon into 
problems past human solving. 


‘* She never had been able, since she became a widow, to accept the Brob- 
dingnagian doctrine that he who made two blades of grass grow where only 
one grew before deserved better of mankind than the whole race of politicians. 
She would not find fault with the philosopher had he required that the grass 
should be of an improved quality, but said she, ‘I cannot honestly pretend 
that I should be pleased to see two New York men where I now see one; the 
idea is too ridiculous.’ ”’ 


Education and art had been alike tried and found wanting. In- 
tellect abounded at Boston, so at least said tradition, but not even at 
Boston could she discover any real eminence, anything “that cast a 
shadow.” She wanted to get at the heart of things. 


“Tt was the feeling of a passenger on an ocean steamer, whose mind will not 
give him rest until he has been in the engine-room and talked with the 
engineer. She wanted to see with her own eyes the action of primary forces ; 
to touch with her own hand the massive machinery of society ; to measure 
with her own mind the capacity of the motive power. She was bent upon 
getting to the heart of the great American mystery of democracy and govern- 
ment.” 

Amusement she thought she was certain to get out of the political 
game, possibly instruction. And, if the worst came to the worst, and 
Washington society were really as bad as her friends told her, “ she 
would have gained all she wanted, for it would be a pleasure to return— 
precisely the feeling she longed for.” The decision was no sooner taken 
than executed. Mrs. Lee found a house in Lafayette Square, and, after 
a life-and-death struggle with the ‘“‘curious barbarism”? of the curtains 
and wall-papers, she and her sister, Sybil Ross, slipped into their 
places at Washington. While Madeleine carried about with her “an 
atmosphere indescribable as the after-glow, and impalpable as an 
Indian summer mist,” Sybil was the most straightforward, gay, 
sympathetic, shallow, warm-hearted, and sternly practical of young 
women. Madeleine was unconventional, and had a natural aversion 
to churches and clergymen ; Sybil bowed her white shoulders to the 
decrees of M. Worth, and was, besides, a Ritualist of the purest 
water. Whilst Sybil amused herself, Mrs. Lee began her apprentice- 
ship to politics. Her first experiments, however, were not very 
successful. For a fortnight, indeed, she was indefatigable in her 
attendance on the debates. And even when her first fervour 
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slackened, for a long time if she did not hear the speeches she read 
them. Buta day arrived at last when she became pusillanimously 
content to take her countrymen’s oratorical powers for granted, 
except on. those rare occasions when some “star” performed, and it 
became evident that some more excellent way to the heart of the 
American mystery must be discovered. Meanwhile a circle of all 
that was brightest and most distinguished in Washington gathered 
round the sisters. Most welcome ofall, perhaps, was John Carrington, 
a Washington lawyer and a connection of Mrs. Lee’s. A Virginian 
by birth, he had borne arms for the South in the war, and at its 
close, leaving his mother and sisters to manage the ruins of the 
family estate, he had come up to Washington, where he was making 
a brave struggle with unkindly fortune. Sybil thought him dull, 
and not even fighting had been able to kindle his naturally depressed 
temperament into enthusiasm ; but he was as true as steel, and “ Mrs. 


Lee trusted him by instinct.” Next to him ranked Lord Skye, the 
British Minister. 


‘*Tall, slender, bald-headed, awkward, and stammering with his elaborate 
British stammer whenever it suited his convenience to do so; a sharp observer 
who had wit, which he commonly concealed; a humourist who was satisfied to 
laugh silently at his own humour; a diplomatist who used the mail of frank- 
ness with great effect, Lord Skye was one of the most popular men in 
Washington. Everyone knew that he was aruthless critic of American manners, 
but he had the art to combine ridicule with good-humour, and he was all the 
more popular accordingly. He was an outspoken adviser of American women 
in everything except their voices, and he did not even shrink from occasionally 
quizzing a little the national peculiarities of his own countrywomen—a sure 
piece of flattery to their American cousins.” 


Sybil’s chief friend was “little Miss Dare,” a dangerous piece of 
yellow-haired mischief who was “ always absorbed in some flirtation 
with a Secretary of Legation,” and while “apparently devoted to 
men in reality cared nothing about them, but found her happiness 
only in violating rules.” Among the outer circle of visitors was 
Baron Jacobi, the Austrian chargé @ affaires, a witty, cynical, broken- 
down Parisian roué, whose mind was a magazine of amusing 
information, and who “ believed in everything that was perverse and 
wicked, though he accepted the prejudices of Anglo-Saxon society, 
and was too clever to intrude his opinions upon others ;” his friend 
Popoff, ‘‘an intelligent and vivacious Russian ;” and Mr. French, 
the young Member of Congress from Connecticut, “‘ who aspired to 
act the part of the educated gentleman in politics, and to purify the 
public tone,’ but who had an exasperating turn for what he called 
‘‘ badinaige,” which alienated Sybil, while Madeleine was driven into 
revolt by his raw sententiousness on serious subjects. Mr. Gore, 
poet and historian, in pursuit of the Madrid Embassy ; the innocent 
Irish peer, Lord Dunbeg, to whom Victoria Dare was soon engaged in 
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showing the ‘“‘ phases” of American society, and a few more super- 
numeraries complete the list. 

These, however, are but the chorus to the principal figures. The 
dramatic interest of Democracy lies in the clash of two relations— 
the relation of Madeleine to Senator Silas P. Ratcliffe, and the rela- 
tion of Carrington to Madeleine through Sybil. As it was for the 
sake of drawing Ratcliffe that the book was mainly written, it will 
be well to examine his ré/e with some care. Madeleine first notices 
him in the Senate, whither Carrington had taken her to hear him 


speak. 

*** You will have a chance of hearing to-day what may be the last great 
speech of our greatest statesman,’ said he; ‘ you should come.’ 

«A splendid sample of our na—tive raw material, sir ?’ asked she, fresh frora 
a reading of Dickens, and his famous picture of American statesmanship. 

‘*« Precisely so,’ said Carrington, ‘the Prairie Giant of Peonia, the Favourite 
Son of Illinois; the man who came within three votes of getting the party 
nomination for the Presidency last spring, and was only defeated because ten 
small intriguers are sharper than one big one. The Honourable Silas P. 
Ratcliffe, Senator from Illinois ; he will be run for the Presidency yet.’ 

‘* * What does the P. stand for ?’ asked Sybil. 

‘**T don’t remember ever to have heard his middle name,’ said Carrington. 
‘ Perhaps it is Peonia or Prairie, I can’t say.’ 

‘* * He is the man whose appearance struck me so much when we were in 
the Senate last week, is he not? A great ponderous man, over six feet high, 
very senatorial and dignified, with a large head and rather good features *’ 
inquired Mrs. Lee. 

«¢«The same,’ replied Carrington. ‘By all means hear him speak. He is tho 
stumbling-block of the new President, who is to be allowed no peace unless he 
makes terms with Ratcliffe; and so everyone thinks that the Prairie Giant 
of Peonia will have the choice of the State or Treasury Department. If he 
takes either it will be the Treasury, for he is a desperate political manager, 
and will want the patronage for the next national convention.’ ” 


Thus prepared, Madeleine goes to hear Ratcliffe, discovers in his 
speech the power of which she is in search, and instantly determines 
to know him. She carries out her intention at a dinner-party where 
she sits next to him, and where her wholesale flattery of him makes 
up the one thoroughly vulgar passage in the book. It is impossible 
that the Madeleine of the rest of the story should have condescended 
so far; the scene, therefore, is a shock to the reader’s sense of 
probability and continuity. Ratcliffe, however, makes no difficulty 
about swallowing the bait dangled before him by Mrs. Lee. He had 
begun his dinner in sulky silence, ‘‘ wishing he understood why the 
British Minister had worn no gloves,” while he himself was uncom- 
fortably conscious of the largest and whitest French kids to be bought 
in Pennsylvania Avenue. 


‘‘There was a little touch of mortification in the idea that he was not quite 
at home among fashionable people, and at this instant he felt that true happiness 
was only to be found among the simple and honest sons and daughters of toil. 
A certain secret jealousy of the British Minister is always lurking in the breast 
of every American Senator, if he is truly democratic; for democracy, rightly 
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understood, is the government of the people, by the people, for the benefit of 
Senators, and there is always a danger that the British Minister may not under- 
stand this political principle as he should.” 

At the second course, however, Mrs. Lee swoops upon him, and so 
liberal is her homage, so childlike her desire for knowledge, that in 
ten minutes she has this giant of politics at her feet. Silas P. 
Ratcliffe surrenders to her charm, and the play is fairly launched. 

‘*To her eyes he was the high-priest of American politics; he was charged 
with the meaning of the mysteries, the clue to political hieroglyphics. Through 
him she hoped to sound the depths of statesmanship and to bring up from its 
oozy bed that pearl of which she was in search; the mysterious gem which 
must lie hidden somewhere in politics. She wanted to understand this man; 
to turn him inside out; to experiment on him and use him as young physio- 


logists use frogs and kittens. If there was good or bad in him, she meant to 
find its meaning. 


*« And he was a western widower of fifty; his quarters in Washington were 
in gaunt boarding-house rooms, furnished only with public documents and 
enlivened by western politicians and office-seekers. In the summer he retired 
to a solitary, white farmhouse with green blinds, surrounded by a few feet of 
uncared-for grass and a white fence; its interior more dreary still, with iron 
stoves, oil-cloth carpets, cold white walls, and one large engraving of Abraham 
Lincoln in the parlour; all in Peonia, Illinois! What equality was there 
between these two combatants ? what hope for him ? what risk for her? And 
yet Madeleine Lee had fully her match in Mr. Silas P. Ratcliffe.” 


It was not very long before Ratcliffe had established himself as a 
familiar visitor in Mrs. Lee’s parlour. He was not particularly 
welcome to anybody there, except its mistress. Carrington had his 
own good reasons for thinking ill of Mrs. Lee’s latest conquest ; 
Sybil detested him; Mr. French fell clumsily foul of him on the 
question of Civil Service Reform; and old Jacobi “despised and 
loathed an American Senator as the type which, to his bleared 
European eyes, combined the utmost pragmatical self-assurance and 
overbearing temper with the narrowest education and the meanest 
personal experience that ever existed in any considerable govern- 
ment.” Ratcliffe, however, took small heed of the hostility of Mrs. 
Lee’s friends. He was determined to make himself agreeable to her, 
and the more critical his political affairs became, the more Madeleine’s 
fascination grew upon him. Washington, indeed, was at that 
moment passing through one of its periodical crises of political 
bargaining. A new President was expected, of whom the official 
world knew next to nothing. His election had been an accident, 
and all that even his party knew of him was that “he was a plain 
Indiana farmer, whose political experience was limited to stump- 
speaking in his native State and to one term as Governor.” He 
belonged to the opposite section to that headed by Ratcliffe, and it 
was well known that his feelings towards the Prairie Giant were by 
no means friendly. ‘‘ His cardinal principle in politics was hostility 
to Ratcliffe, yet he was not vindictive. He came to Washington 
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determined to be the Father of his country ; to gain a proud immor- 
tality—and a re-election.” Ratcliffe’s object is of course to make it 
impossible for the President to do without him, and at the same time 
to reap the harvest of offices for his dependents and friends, from 
which it was rumoured the President had sworn to cut himoff. The 
details of Ratcliffe’s intrigues, by which the more clumsily-witted 
President is finally ensnared and made to run tamely at Ratcliffe’s 
heels, have been perhaps more quoted than anything else in Democracy. 
The author had a special reason for describing them at length, for, 
as we shall showsome cause for believing, the book probably sprang from 
the conviction that so long as Presidents are weak and public opinion 
apathetic, corruption in America will go on, and that the essential 
conditions of any reform in public morality are, first, a strong 
President ; secondly, a roused and indignant public opinion. But, 
clever as it is, the whole description suffers from caricature and 
what looks at times like the haste of the ’prentice hand, and is to 
our mind inferior to much else in the work. The President himself 
may very possibly have been violently overcoloured in order that it 
might be difficult for the reader to make any personal application of 
the sketch. After all, there have been only some twenty Presidents 
since America began, and it is therefore much less easy to satirise 
the weak points of Presidents as a class so as to be effective and yet 
decently impersonal than it is to perform the operation for the more 
numerous class of senators. And when all objections are made, 
Ratcliffe’s negotiations with the ‘“‘ Hoosier Quarryman ”’ are lively 
reading. 

The Senator’s political complications have a considerable effect 
upon his relations to Madeleine, for he is clever enough to enlist her 
sympathies with him as the victim of Presidential crookedness, and 
to make her, against her will, arbiter of as much of his cause as he 
chooses to reveal to her. 

In this way the game goes on. Madeleine’s friends, especially 
Carrington, begin to grow anxious. They see Ratcliffe’s increasing 
influence with Mrs. Lee, and they find themselves powerless to stop 
it. They try in vain to make the man betray himself before her. 
He pretends to no superior virtue in her presence ; he candidly con- 
fesses that if virtue will not serve him in politics he has no scruple 
against using vice. But at the same time he succeeds in preserving 
his largeness of outline in her eyes. She sees in him the victim of a 
corrupt system, and is not at all sure that it is not her duty to help 
him reform it. Carrington at last becomes desperate, and bethinks 
himself of fresh weapons. He happens to have in his possession 
certain secrets extremely damaging to Ratcliffe’s character, for which 
the evidence, though strong enough to convince Mrs. Lee if it were 
put before her, is yet legally imperfect. He gives Ratcliffe one or 
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two intimations that he possesses this knowledge. Ratcliffe takes the 
hint, and only resolves to get Carrington out of the way. A direct 
bribe in the shape of an appointment having been indignantly 
rejected by Carrington, who is thus made to appear vindictive and 
prejudiced in the eyes of Mrs. Lee, with whom he is all the time 
hopelessly in love, Ratcliffe uses his power as Secretary of the 
Treasury to find the means of making Carrington accept an appoint- 
ment in Mexico, and triumphantly calculates upon getting his rival 
safely out of the way before he proposes to Madeleine. Carrington 
is miserable. He suspects Ratcliffe’s agency in the appointment, 
carefully as it has been disguised. But there is no proving it, and 
on the other hand there are poverty and family claims urging him 
to accept. What is to be done? In his extremity, however, he 
discovers that one other person is as anxious as himself, and that 
Sybil is as desperate as he is at the thought of Madeleine’s marriage 
with Ratcliffe. The two combine against the enemy, and in their 
last ride together a plan of campaign is matured. 

It ends in Carrington giving Sybil a letter only to be made use of 
in case Ratcliffe proposes and Madeleine should incline to accept 
him, and he then goes off, torn with hopes and fears, to Mexico. 
With his departure the plot rapidly developes. Ratcliffe, whose 
manners are improving fast under the influence of his passion for 
Madeleine, becomes more and more dangerous; and Sybil, half in 
love with Carrington, and miserably anxious about her sister, gives 
a wholly new turn to the situation by arousing the suspicion in 
Madeleine’s mind that she is consumed with a hopeless passion for 
Carrington. Madeleine at once jumps to the conclusion that if only 
she were out of the way Sybil’s affection might stand a chance of 
being returned, and the idea determines her to sacrifice herself to 
Ratcliffe for the sake of Sybil first, and, secondly, for the sake of 
those wild dreams of power to be used in reforming political life 
inspired in her by her connection with him. At a ball given by 
Lord Skye matters come to a climax, and nothing but a convenient 
fainting-fit of Sybil’s interferes between Ratcliffe’s proposal and 
Mrs. Lee’s “ Yes.” An exciting interview between the sisters follows. 
Madeleine, sure that she is doing her best for Sybil and society, 
declares that she means to marry Mr. Ratcliffe. So there is no help 
for it, and Sybil, driven to bay, produces Mr. Carrington’s letter, 
and stands over her sister while she reads it. 

The letter contains nothing but a very plain and matter-of-fact 
account of the manner in which Ratcliffe had been induced some 
years before to withdraw his opposition in the Senate to a certain 
steam-ship company concession in return for the round sum of 
100,000 dollars, paid into his hands by a man well known to Car- 
rington, and among whose papers Carrington had found a memo- 
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randum of the whole transaction. The affair was bad enough, 
although mild compared to many of the records of discovered or 
suspected frauds with which American political literature can furnish 
the inquiring mind. At any rate it is enough for Madeleine. She 
has never been in love with Ratcliffe. She has been in love with a 
shadow raised by her own vanity, and Carrington’s well-aimed 
blow sweeps it for ever from her path. 

Madeleine’s final interview with Ratcliffe, which follows, is one of 
the most powerful scenes in modern fiction. The effrontery with 
which he meets Carrington’s charge, the defence by which he makes 
bad worse, the growing wonder in Madeleine’s mind as to how she 
could ever have let this man approach her so nearly, are drawn 
with passionate power. At the last moment, when Ratcliffe, feeling 
that the game is up, and that he has been checkmated, turns upon 
her with brutal violence, Madeleine pronounces a sentence upon 
him which reads like the sentence of American conscience on the 
corrupt political world exposed in Democracy. 


‘*Mrs. Lee’s temper, too, was naturally a high one. At this moment she, 
too, was flaming with anger, and wild with a passionate impulse to annihilate 
this man. Conscious that the mastery was in her own hands, she could the 
more easily control her voice, and with an expression of unutterable contempt 
she spoke her last words to him, words which had been ringing all day in her 
ears : 

‘«*Mr. Ratcliffe! I have listened to you with a great deal more patience and 
respect that you deserve. For one long hour I have degraded myself by dis- 
cussing with you the question whether I should marry a man who by his own 
confession has betrayed the highest trusts that could be placed in him, who has 
taken money for his votes as a Senator, and who is now in public office by 
means of a successful fraud of his own, when in justice he should be in a State’s 
prison. I will have no more of this. Understand, once for all, that there is an 
impassable gulf between your life and mine. I donot doubt that you will 
make yourself President, but whatever or wherever you are, never to speak to 
me or recognize me again!’ 

‘*He glared a moment into her face with a sort of blind rage, and seemed 
about to say more, when she swept past him, and before he realised it he was 
alone. 

‘*Overmastered by passion, but conscious that he was powerless, Ratcliffe, 
after a moment’s hesitation, left the room and the house. He let himself out, 
shutting the front door behind him, and as he stood on the pavement old Baron 
Jacobi, who had special reasons for wishing to know how Mrs. Lee had re- 
covered from the fatigue and excitements of the ball, came up to the spot. A 
single glance at Ratcliffe showed him that something had gone wrong in the 
career of that great man, whose fortunes he always followed with so bitter a 
sneer of contempt. Impelled by the spirit of evil always at his elbow, the 
Baron seized this moment to sound the depth of his friend’s wound. They met 
at the door so closely that recognition was inevitable, and Jacobi, with his 
worst smile, held out his hand, saying at the same moment with diabolic 
malignity :— 

‘<«T hope I may offer my felicitations to your Excellency !’ 

‘‘ Ratcliffe was glad to find some victim on whom he could vent his rage. 
He had a long score of humiliations to repay this man, whose last insult was 
beyond all endurance. With an oath he dashed Jacobi’s hand aside, and, 
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grasping his shoulder, thrust him out of the path. The Baron, among whose 
weaknesses the want of high temper and personal courage were not recorded, 
had no mind to tolerate such an insult from such a man. Even while Ratcliffe’s 
hand was still on his shoulder he had raised his cane, and before the Secretary 
saw what was coming, the old man had struck him with all his force full in 
the face. For a moment Ratcliffe staggered back and grew pale, but the 
shock sobered him. He hesitated a single instant whether to crush his assailant 
with a blow, but he felt that for one of his youth and strength to attack an infirm 
diplomatist in a public street would be a fatal blunder, and while Jacobi 
stood, violently excited, with his cane raised ready to strike another blow, 
Mr. Ratcliffe suddenly turned his back and without a word, hastened away. 

‘« When Sybil returned, not long afterwards, she found no one in the parlour. 
On going to her sister’s room she discovered Madeleine lying on the couch, 
looking worn and pale, but with a slight smile and a peaceful expression on 
her face, as though she had done some act which her conscience approved. 
She called Sybil to her side, and, taking her hand, said: 

‘« «Sybil, dearest, will you go abroad with me again ?’ 

“<Of course I will,’ said Sybil: ‘I will go to the end of the world with 
you.’ 

“«*T want to go to Egypt,’ said Madeleine, still smiling faintly; ‘democracy 
has shaken my nerves to pieces. Oh, what rest it would be to live in the Great 
Pyramid and look out for ever at the polar star!’” 


It is as if the author, but half content with Mrs. Lee’s punishment, 
were fiercely adding to it Baron Jacobi’s cane, as the only last im- 
pression worth connecting with ignominy like Ratcliffe’s. 

It must not be suppesed, however, that the material of democracy is 
all of this sombre and painful quality. The characters of Carrington 
and Sybil form an admirable foil to those of Ratcliffe and Mrs. Lee. 
Carrington is everything that Ratcliffe is not. In life generally he 
has been on the losing side. He fought in the ranks of the South, 
not for slavery, but for independence and Virginia, and in love he 
fights Ratcliffe, not for himself, for “he habitually loses sight of 
himself,” but for Madeleine and her freedom. Nothing can exceed 
the delicacy with which the ripening friendship between himself 
and Sybil is described. The common need of both, Madeleine’s 
salvation, draws them together, and under the influence of their 
grand alliance his melancholy relaxes and her flippant gaiety grows 


softer. In one of their rides together “he told her all his private 
circumstances.” 


‘** You say that love is nonsense, Miss Ross. I tell you it is no such thing. 
For weeks and months it is a steady physical pain, an ache about the heart, 
never leaving one, by night or by day ; a long strain on one’s nerves like tooth- 
ache or rheumatism, not intolerable at any one instant, but exhausting by its 
steady drain on the strength. It is a disease to be borne with patience, like 
any other nervous complaint, and to be treated with counter-irritants. My 
trip te Mexico will be good for it, but that is not the reason why I must go.’ 

‘*Then he told her all his private circumstances; the ruin which the war 
had brought on him and his family; how, of his two brothers, one had survived 
the war only to die at home, a mere wreck of disease, privation, and wounds ; 
the other had been shot at his side, and bled slowly to death in his arms during 
the awful carnage in the Wilderness; how his mother and two sisters were 
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struggling for a bare subsistence on a wretched Virginian farm, and how all 
his exertions barely kept them from beggary. 


** «You have no conception of the poverty to which our Southern women are 
reduced since the war,’ said he; ‘they are many of them literally without 
clothes or bread.’ The fee he should earn by going to Mexico would double 
his income this year. Could he refuse? Had he a right to refuse? And poor 


Carrington added, with a groan, that if he alone were in question, he would 
sooner be shot than go. 


‘* Sybil listened with tears in her eyes. She had never before had seen a man 
show suffering. The misery she had known in life had been more or less 
veiled to her and softened by falling on older and friendly shoulders. She now 
got for the first time a clear view of Carrington, apart from the quiet exterior 
in which the man was hidden. She felt quite sure, by a sudden flash of feminine 
inspiration, that the curious look of patient endurance on his face was the work 
of a single night when he had held his brother in his arms, and knew that the 
blood was draining drop by drop from his side, in the dense, tangled woods, 
beyond the reach of help, hour after hour, till the voice failed and the limbs 
grew stiff and cold. When he had finished his story, she was afraid to speak. 
She did not know how to show her sympathy, and she could not bear to seem 
unsympathetic. In her embarrassment she fairly broke down and could only 


dry her eyes in silence.” 
Sybil, however, repays his confidences on the subject of his passion 
for Madeleine with a mixture of encouragement and ridicule. In 
her eyes it is absurd that men should make such a fuss about 
women, and she altogether refuses to believe that the world will 
come to an end should Madeleine, after all, refuse to marry him. 
There are one or two things that must be said about the political 
side of Democracy, but it may be as well here to sum up one’s im- 
pressions of the story from the literary point of view. The inference 
may be an entirely wrong one, but the book strikes us as the first 
book, at any rate as the first novel of its author. There are signs in 
it of want of finish, there is an amount of caricature which, balanced 
against the brilliant ability and the imaginative power shown in it as 
a whole, persuade us that Democracy is the rapid work of a writer 
unaccustomed to throw his thoughts into this shape, and acquiring, 
as he writes, more and more dexterity in the use of his new tools. 
It is the novel-form only which is unfamiliar, for it would be hard 
to convince us that the author was in any other sense a literary 
novice. At the same time, the ease and rapidity of the story-telling 
is very great, and the dialogue, although not exactly of the same 
quality as that which delights us in Mr. James or Mr. Howells, has 
the true American sparkle and suggestiveness. This American 
dialogue, in the main the creation of Mr. James and his followers, 
has a stamp altogether its own. In an ordinary English novel the 
dialogue is used simply and solely for the purpose of developing the 
action. The story is told in it, and for the most part very baldly 
told. In our best novels, dialogue and conversation are principally 
used for the purpose of developing character, and there is no need to 
dwell on the delicacy and force with which our great novelists have 
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employed both. ‘With the dialogue used for airing social or philo- 
sophical ‘‘ views” we are all well acquainted. But this American 
dialogue is like some bright many-coloured plaything. It tends to 
purposes of pure pleasure, and while the duty of unfolding character 
is, of course, often necessarily entrusted to it, it constantly aims at 
nothing more than exciting in the reader the same exhilaration 
which we get in real life out of such dainty tossing of the shuttle- 
cock of speech. The author of Democracy shows no such perfection 
in the art as others have attained. The scantiness of his canvas 
perhaps forbade it, and his purpose was best reached by methods more 
swift and telling than those which delight us on the deck of the 
Aroostook, where all the change allowed is from a ¢éte-d-téte with 
Dunham, sitting, to a ¢éte-d-déte with Staniford, walking. Still at 
those rare points where the story loiters to let the author take his 
pleasure with his characters, the peculiar American ideal of conver- 
sation makes itself felt, and we are made to realise all the charms of 
Madeleine’s cleverness and all the good spirits of Sybil’s chatter. And 
throughout the dialogue is full of sharp sayings and epigrammatic 
turns of expression, while both in it and in the general management 
of the story, with a few slight exceptions, the writer shows ad- 
mirable self-control. Too much might so easily have been attempted 
in the drawing of Ratcliffe or in the description of Washington 
society. Too much perhaps has been attempted in the picture of 
the President. But Ratcliffe’s points are broadly handled, and for 
the rest a few touches and the thing is done. Lord Skye and his 
ball, the house at Mount Vernon, Sybil’s ball-dress and Sybil’s 
triumphs, they are there and done with in a few pages or a few 
sentences, of which in a first reading one may very well miss the 
significance, so rapid is the touch. The book has its faults, but there 
is not a dull page in it to those who care for life as well as love- 
making, from the moment of Madeleine’s entry upon Washington 
society to the moment when Ratcliffe’s evil nature measures itself in 
powerless fury against 2 woman’s soft inexorable resistance. 

Politically, the moral of the book is easy to read. The pith of 
it lies in a speech of Baron Jacobi’s. Madeleine has been appeal- 
ing to Ratcliffe to know, “What is to become of us if corruption 
is allowed to go unchecked ? ”’ 

««* And may I venture to ask permission to hear Mr. Ratcliffe’s reply ?’ asked 
the baron. 

‘«* My reply,’ said Ratcliffe, ‘is that no representative government can long 
be much better or much worse than the society it represents. Purify society 
and you purify the government. But try to purify the government artificially 
and you only aggravate failure.’ 

‘“** A very statesmanlike reply,’ said Baron Jacobi, with a formal bow, but 
his tone had a shade of mockery. Carrington, who had listened with a darken- 


ing face, suddenly turned to the baron and asked him what conclusion he drew 
from the reply. 
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‘*«* Ah!” exclaimed the baron, with his wickedest leer, ‘ what for is my con- 
clusion good? You Americans believe yourselves to be excepted from the 
operation of general laws. You care notforexperience. I have lived seventy- 
five years, and all that time in the midst of corruption. I am corrupt myself, 
only I do have courage to proclaim it, and you others have it not. Rome, 
Paris, Vienna, Petersburg, London, all are corrupt ; only Washington is pure! 
Well, I declare to you that in all my experience I have found no society which 
has had elements of corruption like the United States. The children in the 
street are corrupt, and know how to cheat me. The cities are all corrupt and 
also the towns and the counties and the States’ legislatures and the judges. 
Everywhere men betray trusts both public and private, steal money, run away 
with public funds. Only the Senate men take no money. And you gentlemen 
in the Senate very well declare that your great United States, which is the head 
of the civilised world, can never learn anything from the example of corrupt 
Europe. You are right—quite right! The great United States needs not an 
example. Ido much regret that I have not yet one hundred years to live. If 
I could then come back to this city, I should find myself very content—much 
more than now. I am always content where there is much corruption, and 
ma parole @honneur !’ broke out the old man with fire and gesture, ‘the United 
States will then be more corrupt than Rome under Caligula; more corrupt 
than the Church under Leo X.; more corrupt than France under the 
Regent !’” 


And this corruption we are given to understand depends upon 
the “spoils” system. It is this which has demoralized American 
public life to such an extent that the American Senator is no longer 
content with the corrupt distribution of patronage; he buys other 
people’s votes by office, but he sells his own for money. It isa 
terrible charge ; and one may well ask, in the face of the know- 
ledge and the passion with which it is pressed home in Democracy, 
how near it comes to the truth. Any one who chooses may find 
it supported by many facts and much strong writing in Mr. Parton’s 
famous article in the North American Review, for last July. ‘“ In 
the ninety-fifth year of the Constitution,” said Mr. Parton, “we 
are face to face with a state of politics of extreme simplicity, of 
which money is the motive, the means, and the end.” The men 
who provide and receive this money are the office-holders of the 
country, so that Government tends more and more to become 
“rather an appendage to a circle of wealthy operators than a 
restraint upon them.’ The scandals of 1875, which were the 
partial cause of the temporary Democratic revival of that year, 
throw Ratcliffe’s performances into the shade, and although the 
Nation in reviewing Democracy protested against the sketch as 
over-coloured, its own pages contained a few weeks later a review 
of a case in which a prominent Senator played a part by no means 
unlike the transaction which cost Ratcliffe his suit, and in an article 
on Civil Service Reform about the same date, it admits that “the 
account given in Democracy of the feelings with which Senator 
Ratcliffe regarded Mr. French, the Connecticut Congressman, who 
ventured to broach the subject (of Reform) in his presence, is but 
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a faint picture of the way one of its advocates would be regarded 
by a Republican boss and a party of henchmen in an hotel par- 
lour. The mixture of loathing, contempt, and amusement he would 
excite in them would make all discussion with them impossible.” 
Since 1861, in fact, American newspapers and magazines have 
teemed with discussion of this same unsavoury subject of political 
corruption, till at last the national conscience shows signs of having 
been roused, and we seem to be witnessing the beginning of what 
may prove to be a great popular reaction. It was to such a 
kindling of public opinion that all patriotic persons were long ago 
summoned to lend their aid by a remarkable article on Civil Service 
Reform in the North American Review for 1869. Are we misled 
by mere fancy in connecting it with Democracy ? At least the 
writer of the novel seems to have almost exactly followed the 
lines laid down in that essay. In it the author, Mr. Henry Brook 
Adams, a name honourably known both here and in America, 
described the state of things which followed President Grant’s 
accession to office in 1868. The President’s original determination 
to oppose the “spoils” system, the vigour with which the dis- 
appointed office-seekers flung themselves on the White House, the 
struggle which followed, and the final surrender of the President, 
are drawn with a force, and at times with a humour, which con- 
stantly recall the scenes of Democracy. Moreover, as we have 
already pointed out, the author of the novel has sacrificed literary 
proportion for the sake of drawing the worst possible President—a 
man weak in knowledge, weak in manners, weak in will, and weak 
above all in his social surroundings. Given a President ever so 
little superior to Ratcliffe, he seems to say, and Ratcliffe’s game 
would have been impossible. It is curious that the one conclusion 
drawn by Mr. Adams from the events of 1868 is that two things, 
and two things only, are wanted for political reform in America, 
a strong President, and at his back a strong public opinion. 

‘If the President is weak,” Mr. Adams continued, ‘‘it is merely because public 
opinion is silent and support is not to be found. Whenever public opinion has 
once declared itself in favour of Civil Service reform and against the corrupt 
use of patronage by politicians, the evil will cease, nor need any anxiety be 
thrown away in regard to resistance by the Senate, since such factious op- 
position would only give to the people the opportunity of striking at the agents 
of corruption, an opportunity which may one day be used with effect so soon as 
old political issues can be finally disposed of. But before this time arrives 
the public must be convinced that reform is a vital question, that the evils and 
dangers are real and not mere inventions of a lively fancy. To effect this, 
there is no way but to attack corruption in all its holes, to drag it before the 
public eye, to dissect it and hold the diseased members up to popular disgust, 


to give the nation’s conscience no rest or peace until mere yehemence of passion 
overcomes the sluggishness of the public mind.” 


It is clear that Democracy, whether Mr. Adams had a hand in it 
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or not, represents just such an appeal to the people, just such an 
attempt to strike the popular imagination and to “overcome the 
sluggishness of the public mind.” Strange that little more than a 
year after the appearance of the book there should arise the struggle 
over the collectorship of New York, and that public sympathy should 
have been, at least for the time, overwhelmingly enlisted on the side of 
the President in his conflict with a system which threatens to swamp 
the executive power altogether, by the sufferings and the courage of 
General Garfield. The tragedy of last summer purified for the 
moment all the associations of the Presidential office, and the 
memory of that death-bed, that domestic life, that poverty, may 
well bid us hope when Democracy has forced us to despair. 

The book we have been describing has been freely used as a text 
for fluent denunciations of all things American and democratic. To 
those inclined to employ it in this way we would recommend the perusal 
of certain official reports issued last year, in which the veil was 
drawn from the administrative corruption which darkened the last 
days of Alexander II. of Russia. The truth is, that neither empire 
nor republic, as such, has any monopoly of political greed and 
selfishness. In the younger community it is very possibly an 
inevitable incident of growth, of the extraordinarily rapid expansion 
of a heterogeneous society formed out of the broken materials of old 
and complex civilisations, But whether it be so or no, and whether 
the critics of America succeed or not in establishing a necessary 
connection between a republic and political demoralisation, the 
lesson of history and the signs of the future remain unaltered. For 
the future is with the masses, with equality, with democracy. We 
may resist and bewail ourselves, if we will, but the nobler part is to 
hope; the more courageous part is to throw ourselves into the 
stream of our time with something of the devotion expressed by one 
of the characters in this disquieting book— 


‘*T believe in democracy. I accept it. I will faithfully serve and defend it. 
I grant it is an experiment, but it is the only direction society can take that 
is worth its taking; the only conception of its duty large enough to satisfy its 
instincts; the only result that is worth an effort or a risk. Let us be true to 
our time! If our age is to be beaten, let us die in the ranks. If it is to be 
victorious, let us be first to lead the column.” 


Mary A. Warp. 





EGYPTIAN POLICY: A RETROSPECT. 


Ir is not necessary in tracing the origin of the present crisis in Egypt 
to go back as far as Pharaoh and his daughter, as Joseph and 
Potiphar, the captain of the guard. We can understand it even 
without studying the long list of firmans which have made Egypt 
what it is, from the firman of 1841, declaring the office of Pasha to 
be hereditary in the family of Mehemet Ali, down to that of 1879, 
deposing Ismail, and setting up Tewfik in his stead. It was with 
the last of these that the constitution of things began which has for 
a year and a half been slowly breaking down before our eyes. As 
it happens, the elements out of which the present disorder grew, 
showed themselves from the very time at which the new order was 
. setup. For the deposition of Ismail was preceded shortly before by 
a disturbance in the streets of Cairo in which a high English official 
was publicly subjected to a gross insult. The affront to Mr. Rivers 
Wilson was the first symptom of a movement of revolt. The next 
was the military outbreak of the first of February, last year. It is 
’ practically with the revolt of February 1, 1881, that the present 
episode in Egyptian affairs began. 

The system which is now undergoing so severe a strain, if it be 
not actually falling to pieces, was established in 1879. When the 
Liberal Government in England came into office in the spring of 
1880, what they found in Egypt was this. There was a ruler, young, 
well-meaning, and anxious to stand well with England and with the 
rest of Europe. He was nominally and, in some not unimportant 
respects practically, dependent on the Porte. Within the sphere of 
internal administration he was theoretically free from Turkish 
authority. There was, however, another authority from which he 
was by no means free. The young Khedive was surrounded by the 
usual apparatus in the shape of a Minister and a Council. But he 
had something else which was much less usual in the shape of an 
English and a French Controller. These two agents of their 
respective governments sat in the Council, took part in its delibera- 
tions, but had no vote in its decisions. They were the outward 
and visible signs of foreign intervention in the domestic govern- 
ment of Egypt. 

The Control was part of the work of the government of Lord 
Beaconsfield. English participation in it was one of the steps that 
were taken by that statesman in pursuance of his policy of asserting 
and extending the influence of Great Britain in the councils of the 
world. It was a natural corollary of the purchase of the shares of 
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the Suez Canal. As the Khedive was bound to pay us a sum of two 
hundred thousand pounds per annum, we were undeniably interested 
in the solvency of the Khedive. Besides this, certain revenues of 
Egypt are a security pledged to this country in respect of a Turkish 
loan guaranteed by Great Britain at the time of the Crimean 
War. There were other interests, as we shall see by-and-by. 
Finance, it has been said a thousand times, is the keystone of 
order in Egypt. To supervise the financial system was therefore 
to preside from a dominating point over the ordering of Egyptian 
affairs. When the new Government came into power, it might 
perhaps have been expected (though the expectation does not seem 
to have found voice at the time even among those who are now 
loudest in complaint) that they would apply the same principles 
which led them to come out of Afghanistan, and to restore its 
freedom to the Transvaal. England might have withdrawn from a 
share in the Control, and left Egypt to its fate. Apart from con- 
siderations affecting the policy proper to be pursued by England in 
Egypt, there was one very good reason indeed why the Government 
should pause before breaking up, as our retirement certainly must 
have broken up, an existing system. This reason was that the 
system was to all appearance working exceedingly well. It was work- 
ing well not only for peace and quietness in Europe, nor merely for 
the foreign creditor, but for the prosperity of the country and the 
material advantages of the native population. 

A new sense of security had come over the country. Money used 
to be advanced by extortionate usurers at the rate of 4 per cent. a 
month. It was now lent at 9 per cent. per annum. Debts used to be 
collected through judges who sold their services to the highest 
bidder. They were now collected through a tribunal working 
honestly and according to law. If the peasant could not pay, he 
used to be flogged, or sent to harsh imprisonment, or both. These 
barbarities had all come to an end.’ Even the leaders of the revolt 
many months afterwards freely admitted ‘the extraordinary improve- 
ments effected during the last two or three years by the action of the 
Control in alleviating and redistributing the burden of taxation, and 
that the native cultivators were abounding with money in conse- 
quence.” ” 

Under such circumstances as these, it was practically impossible for 
Great Britain suddenly to draw back from her engagements. What 
Minister could have been expected deliberately to disturb what seemed 
so entirely satisfactory and promising a state of things. There was 
a small cloud even then on the horizon. The troops were uneasy. 


(1) See Sir C. Dilke’s speech in the House of Commons, March 13, 1882. 


(2) Sir W. Gregory’s letter to the Times, February 6, 1882; also Arabi’s manifesto 
of December 18, 1881. 
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Even the strong Ismail had found himself face to face with military 
demonstrations, though there is no particular reason to suppose that 
he energetically discouraged them. It was not likely that his weaker 
son would escape. The discontent sprang from total neglect of neces- 
sary reforms in the army, while other branches of the Administration 
and of the country generally were being cared for. The soldiers 
were unpaid. There were doubts whether arrears would ever be 
made good. A reduction of the number of officers was highly 
unpopular. There is little doubt, too, that some French residents 
intrigued with the army, to win popularity and influence for France 
against her partner in the Control. 


We have an official version from the English Agent of the events 
which now took place.’ His account of the revolt of February 1, 
1881, early in the reign of the new Khedive, is to the following 
effect. The representations made by the officers, instead of receiving 
due consideration, merely aroused the suspicions of the Government, 
and the officers who presented the petitions were ultimately dealt with 
in the way best calculated to destroy all confidence in the Khedive 
and the Government. The Colonels were invited to come to the 
Ministry of War, where it was intended that they should be arrested. 
But it has been noticed that in Egypt, as in the case of some other 
countries in a state of revolution, the Government was always in the 
dark as to the designs of the revolters, while the revolters had com- 
plete information of every move of the Government. The Colonels 
went to the Ministry of War, but they left word with their officers 
to come to the rescue if they failed to return within a couple of hours. 
All marched according to programme. They went to the Ministry, 
were arrested, were released by force, and the Minister of War 
creeped through the window. This was the affair of February 1. 

People have naturally asked why this insubordination was not 
vigorously dealt with and the army disbanded. ‘ Because, in truth,” 
says Sir E. Malet, writing seven months later, “the power of dealing 
vigorously with any single officer, or of disbanding the troops, has 
never been in the hands of the Khedive or the Ministry from that 
time to this. The only chance for the future was the re-establish- 
ment of confidence between the Khedive and the officers.” By the 
beginning of May the English Consul-General felt himself free to 
believe that this confidence was being restored ; that as matter of 
fact the officers had nothing to fear from intrigue; and that they 
were beginning to feel ‘that the Khedive and the Ministers no 
longer aimed at their lives.” 

All went well for a couple of months, when trouble again broke 
out. An artilleryman was killed by chance in the streets of Alexan- 


(1) Sir E. Malet to Lord Granville, September 23, 1881. Egypt, No. 3, pp. 27—30. 
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dria. His comrades, bearing the dead body, forced an entry into the 
palace. This was treated as a revolt, and severe sentences were 
passed on the ringleaders. Next, a number of officers had brought 
charges against their Colonel. The charges were pronounced to be 
untrue, and the nineteen officers who had complained were cashiered. 
The Khedive immediately proceeded to reinstate them. The Colonels 
took offence ; declared that the Khedive encouraged insubordination ; 
and contrasted the leniency towards the indiscipline of the officers 
with the severity towards that of the artillerymen. The Khedive 
became alarmed at hostility so boldly expressed, and changed his 
Minister of War, with a view to more vigorous measures. Other 
steps were taken which once more alarmed the Colonels for the safety 
of their lives. ‘A story had got abroad,” says Sir E. Malet, “ that 
the Khedive had obtained a secret Fetwah, or decree, from the 
Sheikh-ul-Islam, condemning them to death for high treason. There 
was absolutely no foundation for the story, but it is still currently 
believed . . . Spies were continually hovering about the residences 
of the Colonels, and on the night of the 8th instant, a man presented 
himself at the house of Arabi Bey, was refused admittance, and was 
afterwards followed and seen to return to the Prefecture of Police. 
It was no doubt in the mind of Arabi Bey that he was to be mur- 
dered; he left his house, and went to that of one of the other 
Colonels, to whom a similar incident had just occurred. It is my 
belief that then only measures were taken for immediate action, 
that it was concerted and planned that night, as it was executed the 
following day.”* The officers were mistaken, but I do know for 
certain, says Sir E. Malet, that they were quite convinced that their 
lives were aimed at. “The traditions of the days of Ismail Pasha 
stalked like spectres across the path.” 

This brings us to the second and more formidable demonstration 
of last year, the pronunciamiento of September 9. It had its nominal 
origin in an order for the removal of one of the regiments from Cairo 
to Alexandria. The Khedive was entirely unprepared. The first 
news that he had was from a farm-servant, who came to the palace 
in the morning and told him in trembling accents that the troops 
were coming to Cairo from the Abassieh, some three miles distant, 
to put His Highness to death.? The palace was surrounded by a 
force of 2,500 men and 18 guns under the command of Arabi. The 
demands of the leaders were three: the dismissal of the Ministry, 
the convention of a National Parliament, and an increase of the army 
from 12,000 to 18,000 men. It is believed by competent European 
observers that if the Khedive had shown a firm front, he would have 
overawed the mutineers. The scene was very dramatic. The square 

(1) Egypt, No. 3, p. 29. (2) Egypt, No. 3, p. 25. 
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was entirely occupied by soldiers drawn up all round it, and keeping 
spectators at a distance. 


‘The Viceroy,” says Sir Auckland Colvin, ‘‘ advanced into the square to- 
wards a little group of officers and men (some mounted) in the centre. I said 
to him, ‘ When Arabi Bey presents himself, tell him to give you his sword and 
to follow you. Then go the round of the square, and address each regiment 
separately and give the order to disperse.’ Arabi Bey approached on horse- 
back: the Viceroy called out to him to dismount. He did so and came forward 
on foot, with several others and a guard with fixed bayonets, and saluted. As 
he came forward I said to the Viceroy, ‘Now is your moment.’ He replied, 
‘ We are between four fires.’ I said, ‘Have courage.’ He took counsel of a 
native officer on his left and repeated to me, ‘ What can I do? We are between 
four fires. We shall be killed.’ He then told Arabi to sheathe his sword. 
The order was obeyed; and he then asked Arabi what all this meant.” 


The opportunity was lost. The Khedive went back to his palace, 
Riaz was dismissed, and after long parleying with Arabi and his 
associates, Chérif agreed with much reluctance to place himself at 
the head of a Ministry.’ 

The character of the revolt of the 9th of September is thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Cookson. “Fear of punishment is the chief motive 
instigating the leaders in this present revolt, and shows at the same 
time the great danger of driving them to desperation, without a 
sufficient force to overpower their resistance.’ The same fact 
“serves to explain their choice of Chérif Pasha as Premier. His 


reputation for honesty is so great with all classes, that they, through 
the officers, think that they could trust to his assurances of personal 
safety if they submit; whereas it is beyond all doubt that, though I 
believe without good reason, they have always suspected that the 
Khedive and Riaz were only waiting for an opportunity to take 
vengeance on them.” ? 


II. 


The two Powers wisely stood aloof. There had been some talk of 
the dispatch from Constantinople of a Turkish general, but Arabi 
showed no apprehensions on this head—a circumstance that confirmed 
the suspicion of collusion between the Sultan and the army. The 
Sultan talked rather vaguely to Lord Dufferin about measures to be 
taken. At first the measures in his mind did not seem to go beyond 
the intention of the rather quaint telegram (Sept. 14) from the 
Foreign Secretary in Downing Street to the British Ambassador. 
“‘ Advise the Porte not to take any hasty action, but, like Her 
Majesty’s Government, to use calming and pacifying language.” 

When the two ambassadors at Constantinople conferred with one 
another, they discovered that there was a “ nuance” between their 
respective instructions. The Frenchman said that his Government 

(1) Sir E. Malet vindicates the Khedive’s character, as shown on this and other 


trying occasions, in a letter to Lord Granville. Egypt, No. 7, p. 94. 
(2) Egypt, No. 3, p. 14. 
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was as hostile to any Commissioners being sent as toa military force. 
Lord Dufferin did not understand that the British Government went 
so far as that, but out of a desire to keep in with his colleague he 
took the same line." 

What the Sultan did, at last, was, in spite of the dissatisfaction of 
England and France, to send two Commissioners to Egypt “ with 
compliments and advice.” 

In the beginning of October the situation had improved. There 
were one or two differences of opinion between Chérif and Arabi, 
but the latter ended by leaving matters in the hands of the Ministers. 
Still he evaded obedience to the command to leave Cairo for the 
post officially assigned to him. 

The Turkish envoys arrived at Cairo on October 6, and one 
satisfactory effect immediately followed. Arabi at last took his 
departure for El Ouady, a district in the neighbourhood of the 
Canal. He was accompanied by a large number of officers and an 
enthusiastic throng of the common people. When he reached the 
station he was carried from his horse to the railway carriage. Before 
leaving he made a short speech, and called for cheers for his beloved 
sovereign, the Khedive.” - 

Meanwhile, the day after the arrival of the envoys at Cairo, Lord 
Granville writes to inform France that he is about to comply with a 
proposal of Sir E. Malet to station a ship at Alexandria, “with a 
view of diminishing the danger of a panic among the foreign popula- 
tion of Cairo and Alexandria.” He invited France to send a ship at 
the same time. Itistrue that Sir E. Malet had madea representation 
of this kind, but it is no less true that the dispatch of the ships was a 
diplomatic move, and that the two ironclads were intended to counter 
the two envoys. The Sultan immediately remonstrated. (Oct. 11.) 
He based his remonstrance on excellent grounds. ‘“ The dispatch of 
the two ironclads,” he said, “is calculated to cause agitation and dis- 
turbance among the whole Arab population, and it is not improbable 
that it may lead to a general revolution.” Meanwhile “information 
received from the Turkish emissaries proves that perfect order exists 
in Egypt.” Lord Granville replied that he was delighted to hear 
that all disorder was at an end; and that “the situation being 
such as his Majesty describes, the presence of his envoys appears to 
be no longer necessary, and that their withdrawal would imply the 
termination of the incident, and would naturally be followed by the 
withdrawal of. the ships.”* The dispute did not last long. The 
envoys left Cairo on October 18, and the English and French ships 
left the harbour of Alexandria two days later. 

The general effect of the mission of the envoys, according to Sir 

(1) Egypt, No. 3, p. 57. (2) Egypt, No. 3, pp. 62—64. 
(3) October 12. 
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E. Malet (Oct. 15) had been good, as supporting the Viceroy of 
Egypt, and as marking the Sultan’s disapprobation of the conduct of 
the army. Yet, as we have seen, their mission had been as warmly 
opposed by the French Government as an actual dispatch of military 
forces. On the first of November Arabi, who had for some reason 
or another returned to Cairo, went to see Mr. Colvin ; and the pro- 
gramme which he traced out was declared by the English agent to 
be “ virtually in accordance with the policy which has always guided 
H. M.’s Government in its action towards Egypt.” 

Lord Granville laid down the principles of this policy in the 
dispatch of November 4, 1881, a document of cardinal importance. 
In this he says: 


‘*It would hardly seem necessary to enlarge upon our desire to maintain 
Egypt in the enjoyment of the measure of administrative independence which 
has been secured by the Sultan’s firman. The Government of England would 
run counter to the most cherished traditions of national history were it to 
entertain a desire to diminish that liberty, or to tamper with the institutions 
to which it has given birth..... On the other hand, the tie which unites 
Egypt to the Porte is, in our conviction, a valuable safeguard against foreign 
intervention. Were it to be broken Egypt might at no very distant future 
find herself exposed to danger from rival ambitions. It is therefore our aim to 
maintain this tie as it at present exists. The only circumstance which could 
force us to depart from the course of conduct which I have above indicated 
would be the occurrence in Egypt of a state of anarchy.” 


One of the most important clauses of this memorable document, in 
view of what followed, is Lord Granville’s disclaimer of any desire 
to support a partisan ministry in Egypt. 


‘In the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government a partisan Ministry, founded 
on the support of a Foreign Power, or upon the personal influence of a Foreign 
diplomatic agent, is neither calculated to be of service to the country it 
administers, nor to that in whose interest it is supposed to be maintained. It 
can only tend to alienate the population from their true allegiance to their 


sovereign, and to give rise to counter intrigues, which are detrimental to the 
welfare of the State.” 


III. 


There was only one defect about this communication for practical 
purposes. It was made by England alone, without the participation 
of France. The French party in Egypt were stung with jealousy, 
and French correspondents immediately began to write home that 
the appearance of tranquillity was deceptive, that the situation was 
full of danger, and above all that these dangers had been sensibly 
aggravated by the apparent inclination of England to separate 
herself from France.* 

Lord Granville at this time, as was shown both by his speech at 
Guildhall on Lord Mayor’s day, and in conversations reported in the 
parliamentary papers, was inclined to be sanguine as to the future.! 


(1) Egypt, No. 5, p. 15, 
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“TI did not deny,” he says, “that there were considerable risks and 
difficulties, but with care and good management these might be 
avoided, and the present system, which had worked advantageously 
to the country, might be maintained.” 

At that point M. Gambetta appeared upon the scene. The 
November dispatch, as we have seen, had created an impression that 
England was drawing away from France, was disposed to follow a 
policy of her own, and was looking to the authority of the Porte as 
“a valuable safeguard against foreign intervention and rival ambi- 
tions.” It was to efface this impression, not to avert danger in 
Egypt, that M. Gambetta now made a move. His countrymen in 
Egypt were sending home letters complaining, not without shrill- 
ness, that what ought to be the preponderant influence of France 
was depressed in the scale by Lord Granville’s isolated action.’ On 
general grounds, however, it was fairly open to M. Gambetta to 
regard the November dispatch as weakening before Egypt and 
Europe that close alliance and constant co-operation between Eng- 
land and France on which the whole policy professedly rested. 
He felt the expediency of the English dispatch being countersigned 
by France, but it was a diplomatic expediency, and in no sense a 
necessity of the situation in Egypt itself. On December 14, he 
had a conversation with the British Ambassador. 


** He observed that the approach of the meeting of the Chamber of Notables 
at Cairo made him uneasy. They might be moderate, support the Khedive’s 
authority and assist the Government in carrying into effect useful and prac- 
tical measures. It was, on the other hand, quite as probable that they might 
make common cause with the Colonels, and insist upon the adoption of the 
reactionary and anti-European schemes of the so-called National party. It 
might be taken for granted that they would be beset by intrigues proceeding 
from Constantinople, as well as from Egypt itself. In short, their meeting 
might put an end to the present apparent tranquillity, and be the signal for a 
fresh and more serious crisis than that which had been recently tided over. In 
this state of things M. Gambetta thought that it would be prudent for the 
French and English Governments to consult with each other on the course to 
be taken by them in common, in the face of certain not improbable events.” 


We should have expected that Lord Granville, who had been telling 
the Italian Minister a few days before that he took a favourable 
view of the situation, would have replied that he did not think 
there was good reason for M. Gambetta’s uneasiness, but of 
course there was no objection to as much “consulting together” 
as M. Gambetta pleased. Instead of that, he requests Lord Lyons 
(December 16) to tell M. Gambetta “that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment quite agree in thinking that the time has come when the two 
Governments should consider what course had better be adopted 
by both Governments.” This was all that Lord Granville thought 
it necessary to say. 


(1) See the letters of M. Gabriel Charmes, for instance, in the Journal des Débats. 
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A week later (December 24) M. Gambetta told Lord Lyons in 
reference to this communication from London : 


‘*The Session of the Chamber of Notables, which was on the eve of being 
opened, produced a considerable change in the political situation of Egypt, and 
it would afford France and England a not unsuitable opportunity for demon- 
strating, on the one hand, their own absolute union; and, on the other hand, 
for encouraging Tewfik Pasha. 


‘With these objects M. Gambetta suggested, as a first and immediate step, 
that the two Governments should instruct their representatives at Cairo to 
convey collectively to Tewfik Pasha assurances of the sympathy and support of 
France and England, and to encourage His Highness to maintain and assert 
his proper authority.” 

The extraordinary thing is that at this same interview “ M. Gam- 
betta went on to say that the last accounts he had received from 
Egypt were on the whole so far favourable that tranquillity appeared 
to prevail, and that there did not seem to be any present prospect of 
its being disturbed.” * Then why in the name of common sense take 
any overt step at all? If there did not seem to be any present pro- 
spect of tranquillity being disturbed, every maxim of political 
prudence counselled silence and abstention for the moment, though 
there were many reasons for careful consideration as to the future. 
Lord Granville took a favourable view, and M. Gambetta took a 
favourable view ; and yet, as we shall see, they now proceeded to open 
action with a precipitancy that could only have been justified if they 
had apprehended an immediate catastrophe. M. Gambetta at once, 
at Lord Granville’s request, prepared a draft Note to be presented to 
the Khedive, and it was forwarded to London on the last day of the 
year. This Note, strange to say, Lord Granville seems to have 
accepted without a moment’s delay. Nota word of hesitation or of 
argument, not a hint that it might be well to hear what was to be 
said by agents on the spot. Yet, although this Note did not produce 
a catastrophe, it made a catastrophe inevitable. 

Meanwhile the Chamber of Delegates had been opened at Cairo by 
the Khedive (Dec. 26). In a few days (Jan. 5, 1882) Arabi, wrote 
Sir E. Malet, was appointed Under-Secretary of State for War. 
‘‘The intention of the Government is to utilize his influence, and the 
Controllers-General have not opposed the appointment, thinking it 
better that he should belong to the Government than be outside it.’” 
The papers before Parliament unfortunately leave out what must be 
the most instructive of all the documents in the matter, namely the 
dispatches of Sir E. Malet at this moment. We should like to know 
his view of the situation as it struck him on the spot. It is much 


(1) When the Italian ambassador explained that the Joint Note had “excited some 
sensation’? among the Powers, Lord Granville extenuated it by saying that between 
the date of his November dispatch and the Joint Note “the power of the military 
party had increased in a manner to justify uneasiness” (Egypt, No 7,p.1). Yet it does 
not appear that either he or M. Gambetta was particularly uneasy. 

(2) Egypt, No. 5, p. 35. 
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more important, in order to form a right judgment on these trans- 
actions, that we should know what was thought of the situation by a 
competent agent on the spot, than how it appeared to M. Gambetta 
or Lord Granville at a distance. What was Sir E. Malet’s view of 
the immediate state of things? The common opinion among well- 
informed persons is that this view was not other than hopeful. The 
Khedive was notoriously hostile to his Minister’s policy of governing 
with a Chamber, but he had accepted the situation. He was hostile 
to the Egyptian movement, but Arabi, its leader, had been taken 
into the government on the very sensible supposition that he would 
be less mischievous inside than outside. Lord Granville’s dispatch 
of November 4 had produced an excellent and re-assuring impression. 
He had then, as we have seen, expressly disclaimed any desire to 
tamper with the institutions to which liberty had given birth, and 
had energetically denounced partisan Ministries forced upon the 
country by foreign interference. This had soothed the national 
party, and the reference to the Porte had given the Sultan a reason 
the less for prompting the national party to activity. Things were 
to all appearances settling down, as for that matter both Lord Gran- 
ville and M. Gambetta had expected that they probably would. 

So much for the prospect up to January 8. On that unlucky day 
Sir E. Malet and his French colleague presented the Note which 
M. Gambetta had drafted and Lord Granville had accepted. It 
instructed them to declare to the Khedive— 

‘‘That the English and French Governments consider the maintenance of 
His Highness on the throne, on the terms laid down by the Sultan’s Firmans, 
and officially recognised by the two Governments, as alone able to guarantee 
for the present and the future good order and general prosperity in Egypt, in 
which England and France are equally interested. The two Governments 
being closely assoviated in the resolve to guard by their united efforts against 
all cause of complications internal or external which might menace the order 
of things established in Egypt, do not doubt that the assurance publicly given 
of their formal intention in this respect will tend to avert the dangers to which 
the Government of the Khedive might be exposed, and which would certainly 
find England and France united to oppose them; they are convinced that His 
Highness will draw from this assurance the confidence and strength which he 
requires to direct the destinies of Egypt and its people.” 

At Cairo the note fell like a bombshell. Nobody had expected 
such a declaration, and nobody there was aware of any reason why 
it should have been launched. What was felt was that so serious a 
step on such delicate ground could not have been taken without 
deliberate calculation nor without some grave intention. The Note 
was therefore taken to mean that the Sultan was to be thrust still 
further into the background: that the Khedive was to become more 
plainly the puppet of England and France ; and that Egypt would 
sooner or later in some shape or other be made to share the disas- 


trous fate of Tunis. The general effect was therefore mischievous in 


the highest degree. The Khedive was encouraged in his opposition 
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to the sentiments of the Chamber. The military, national, or popu- 
lar party was alarmed. The Sultan was irritated. The other 
European Powers were made uneasy. Every element of disturbance 
was roused into activity.’ 


A private onlooker—not an Englishman—well placed for hearing 
important opinions, thus recorded the effect :— 


‘England was everything here; but now The Arabs are incensed and 
look with distrust on our political partnership with France. The other Arabs 
rejoice. The French are in ecstasies.? If intervention is spared us, we shall 
nevertheless be losers. Our prestige is gone, and the people who had implicit 
confidence in M. Malet will now look upon England as their worst enemy. 
We have thrown the Arabs into the arms of the Sultan, and to what purpose ? 
No one was more surprised than the Khedive at the unexpected interest taken 
in his security, and his enemies spread the report that he had sold Egypt to the 
foreigner. The worst is that the Notables, the people, and the army, now find 
themselves in the same lobby with the Sultan, who may have other Powers 
at his back. The Chamber had almost given way on the vexed question of 
voting the Budget, but now there is no doubt that the Notables, in fact, all the 
natives, will rally round any one ready to oppose intervention in Egyptian 
affairs. Arabi will again be forced to the front, probably in spite of himself.” 





What is remarkable is that, according to M. Challemel-Lacour, 
Lord Granville told him that he never expected that the Note would 
be of any use.* This negative expectation was a very moderate 
account of its actual effect. The Sultan lost no time in instructing 
his Ambassadors at London and Paris to complain of the Joint 
Note as unjust and unnecessary. Germany, Austria, Italy, and 
Russia again asserted their rights in the Egyptian question by 
informing the Porte that any change in the constitution of Egypt 
would be a matter for the consideration of all the European Powers. 
The agitation was heightened by rumours in the newspapers that 
plans were prepared for an Anglo-French occupation, and it was 
currently believed that a portion of the British Cabinet at any rate 
were in favour of that solution. If there were any members of the 
Government who held this view, they must have been overruled. 
For Lord Granville expressly says (January 9) that he told the 
Sultan’s Ambassador here “that it was not true, as had been 
reported in the newspapers, that the French Government had pro- 
posed to us, or that we had agreed, to promise the Khedive material 
support.” * 


(1) Since this was in type, we know from the summaries of the Yellow Book that have 
come to this country, that Sir E. Malet thought so ill of the Note that he suggested a 
second Note to counteract it. 

(2) This must be taken with a qualification.“- Those among the French who had been 
endeavouring to persuade the National party that France was their friend and not 
England, were dismayed. 

(3) ‘Tl n’avait jamais pensé que la Note proposée par vous pit étre d’aucune 
utilité.” London: January 17. 
(4) Egypt, No. 5, pp. 43, 47, &e. 
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IV. 


The Chamber meanwhile got to work. They insisted on their 
claim to vote a portion of the Budget. Lord Granville supported 
(Jan. 16) the view of Sir E. Malet that this proposal, “at all events 
in its present shape, cannot be agreed to, although there may be 
points worthy of consideration hereafter.” M. Gambetta, however, 
took a much stronger line, or rather a very different line. On 
Jan. 17 Lord Lyons had an interview with him, stating Lord Gran- 
ville’s views as above. 


‘‘M. Gambetta answered that he had already dispatched to M. Sienkiewicz 
by telegraph a very strong instruction, directing him to concert measures with 
Sir Edward Malet, and to insist upon Chérif Pasha’s absolutely rejecting the 
demands of the Notables, on the ground that they were incompatible with the 
state of things established in Egypt by international engagements with France 
and England. 

‘‘M. Gambetta went on to say that he was informed that at Cairo a com- 
promise had been proposed to the effect that the rejection of the demands should 
be accompanied by an assurance that they should be complied with in 1885, or 
or at some other fixed date. His Excellency had, however, he observed, espe- 
cially instructed M. Sienkiewicz not to listen for a moment to anything of the 


kind.” ? 

M. Gambetta insisted at every turn that if England and France 
only preserved a firm front, the crisis would pass. Yet both his 
own agent and the representative of Great Britain were reporting 
that the “firm front” of England and France would by no means 
enable the crisis to be passed. M. Sienkiewicz had telegraphed to 
him (shortly before Jan. 17)— 


‘That all was quiet at Cairo at the moment; that Arabi Bey still exercised 
great influence, and that the party of action had not given up the game; that 
Arabi Bey declared that any intervention on the part of England and France 
only was quite inadmissible, but did not seem to reject so positively the idea of 
an intervention of all the Great Powers collectively ; that M. Sienkiewicz him- 
self had said very severe things (‘des choses trés dures’) to the President of 
the Chamber, who had been to see him.” 


Sir E. Malet (Jan. 20) said the same :— 


‘*T think that the Chamber would listen to reason if the Great Powers were 
to refuse to consent to the transfer of power to the Chamber ; but to state that, 
while otherwise maintaining the status quo, they will guarantee a constitution 
compatible with international engagements, and will take steps to come to an 
agreement on the subject. I think that this is the only way out of a situation 
which is rapidly leading both us and the Egyptians to extremities. 

“‘The United Powers will be listened to, but not England and France 
alone, because they think that we are actuated by selfish motives, and that the 
other Powers will not allow us to deal with the Egyptian question alone.”’ 


Was the opinion of Sir E. Malet in favour of M. Gambetta’s 
brusque course? On the contrary. Here was a dispute between a 
Minister and his Chamber. “It must be borne in mind,” says Sir 
E. Malet, in entire conformity with Lord Granville’s dispatch of 

(1) Egypt, No. 5, p. 49. (2) Egypt, No. 5, pp. 61, 52. 
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November 4th, “that the Egyptians have distinctly for good or for 
evil entered on a constitutional path ; that the Organic Law of the 
Chamber is their Charter of Liberties.” But if Egypt had entered 
on a strictly constitutional path, why should England and France 
meddle in a parliamentary squabble? That is the question which 
Sir E. Malet was evidently asking himself. It is possible, he says, 
that the Chamber, if it possessed the right claimed over the Budget, 
‘might use it with moderation and good sense, but it would be a 
leap in the dark.” He then points out a possible danger, and then 
says (January 11th): “I confess that, rather than that this situation 
should supervene, I should prefer to give the Chamber the right, 
and to wait till this right is abused before interfering.” He finally 
suggests a compromise. 

“It has occurred to me that, as a compromise, the right might be 
given, and form part of the Organic Law, on the condition that the 
Delegates voluntarily abrogate the use of it for three years.” 

This is the idea of which M. Gambetta told Lord Lyons that he had 
already (without any reference to England) “ especially instructed ” 
the French agent “not to listen for a moment to anything of the 
kind”! It is impossible to conceive a situation that more im- 
peratively called for caution, circumspection, and deference to the 
knowledge of observers on the scene, or of one that was actually 
handled with greater rashness and hurry. M. Gambetta had made 
up his mind that the military movement was leading to the abyss, 
and that it must be peremptorily arrested. It may be, as we shall 
see, that he was right in supposing that the army, which had first 
found its power in the time of Ismail, would go from bad to worse. 
But everything turned upon the possibility of pulling up the army 
without arousing other elements more dangerous still. M. Gambetta’s 
impatient policy was worked out in his own head without reference 
to the conditions on the scene, and the result was wh~*+ might have 
been expected. 

At the beginning of February new difficulties arose in Egypt. 
The Chamber quarrelled with Chérif, because he would not execute 
the Organic Law, including the Budget articles. This change 
was the direct response to the Joint Note. These articles, in 
Chérif’s view, would have led to complications with the Powers. “ A 
statesman of long experience and high mind, Chérif preferred 
retirement to recommending the Khedive to break these inter- 
national engagements, and in doing so he has maintained and 
increased the esteem and respect of all who understand that the 
honour of Egypt was engaged in the crisis, and that in breaking 
faith with the Powers the responsible advisers of the Khedive have 
taken a step of which they cannot control the result.” (Malet.) A 
deputation went to the Khedive to demand Chérif’s dismissal. In 
conformity with the advice of the English and French Agents, the 
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Khedive after a time complied with their request ; he had, in fact, 
no alternative. Chérif fell; and (Feb. 4) Mahmoud Pasha Samy 
was made President of the Council in his stead. 

The Organic Law is held by the English Agent to be fatal to the 
system under which the Control had worked. 

‘There can be no doubt, said Sir E. Malet, that the result of the transfer 
of power from the Khedive and the Government, in whom it was previously 
solely vested, to the Chamber has entirely changed the position of the Control. 
The power of the Controllers does not extend beyond the right of investigation 
and of giving advice. This was sufficient when they had only to deal with a 
Ministry responsible to the Khedive ; but it becomes illusory when the Ministry 


is responsible to the Chamber, for there is no power to which the Controllers 
can appeal if their advice is set at nought. 

*‘It is generally said that there is no wish on the part of the National party 
to rid Egypt of the Control; but it can hardly be doubted that there is a very 


clear intention to carry out the principle of the party in spite of the advice of 
the Control, should it be adverse. 

‘* That is to say, that they feel that the power resides with them, and that 
the Control may be useful because the Controllers are men of long experience 
and of varied knowledge, of which they hope to make use so far as it suits them, 
and no further. But it becomes a question whether it is useful or dignified for 
England and France to maintain the Controllers when they can no longer 


control.” ! 

When all this was said, Sir E. Malet still thought that though the 
situation was not altogether hopeful, “it was not necessarily in itself 
disastrous.” Bad signs did not grow fewer. Along with the 
accession of the new Ministry symptoms of insubordination showed 
themselves in the provinces. In one or two districts armed bands, 
from fifty to eighty strong, sometimes mounted, attacked small 
villages by night. The Ministers declared that the reports were 
exaggerated, but did not deny that they felt the necessity of taking 
some steps to restore public security. The Governors of the pro- 
vinces had lost authority, because they had no control of the troops. 
There were rumours that the Bedouins on the frontier were likely 
to come into speedy collision with the Egyptian troops, for whom 
they professed great contempt, but it is one of the mysteries of the 
case that nothing seems now to be heard of the Bedouins. The 
repairs of the Canal were falling into a backward state, owing to 
the impossibility of mustering the corvée roll. What was far more. 
really serious, under the political circumstances of the country, was 
the increase of expenditure under pressure of the army. From 
April, 1881, to February of the present year, an addition of 
£300,000 had been made to the annual estimates, either directly 
or indirectly, on account of military expenditure. This alone 
showed that the efficiency of the Control had declined or even 
vanished since the revolt of the Ist of February, 1881, had 
paralysed the authority of the Khedive and the Government. The 
new powers had “ practically destroyed the guarantees which the 


(1) Egypt, No. 7, p. 28. 
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Control was designed to offer, and in virtue of which the Commis- 
sioners of Liquidation reduced the interest on the Unified Debt 
from 7 to 4 per cent.”’ This was the point at which Sir Auckland 
Colvin (March 16) made the important declaration: “It is for Her 
Majesty’s Government to decide when, and at what point, anarchy 
is established. But, to cover my own responsibility, I wish to say 
in the clearest words that, in my judgment, the country is at this 
moment without an efficient government and in imminent danger of 
disorder.””* If this had been merely a question of the payment of 
coupons, it might have been of no consequence. If the Egyptians 
choose to repudiate, and could do so without bringing their house 
about their ears, it would be no national affairs of ours. But as the 
experience of 1879 had shown, this could not be. 

How complete was the military supremacy over law and authority, 
is illustrated by the following incident (March 13) :— 

‘* By the Decree of the 22nd September, 1881, carrying out the recommenda- 
tions of the Military Commission, the promotion of officers to the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel can only take place by competitive examination. A few 
days ago Arabi Bey, the Minister of War, presented to the Khedive a list of 
some thirty officers to be promoted, and the Khedive observed thereupon that 
the law required the previous examination of those under the grade of full 
Colonel. Three days afterwards Arabi Bey returned with the names of 
the officers who have now been promoted, and told the Khedive that these were 
of such well-known capacity that examination was unnecessary, and that they 
refused to be examined, and were supported in their refusal by the rest of the 
army. The Viceroy said that if the rule of law was not to be enforced in this 
case, it would be necessary for a fresh Decree to be issued repealing it. But 
Arabi Bey insisted on the promotions being signed at once, and, after going 
through the formality of consulting the President of the Council and the other 
Ministers, the Khedive consented on Thursday last to sign the Decree for the 
promotions, with the omission of the usual words, ‘in conformity with the 
law.’ His Highness told me very frankly that if he had opposed Arabi Bey 
he would have been in danger of another military demonstration.” ? 

These promotions, of course, were the rewards to the officers for 
their services. The substitution of Egyptians for foreigners in the 
administration was the next step in the revolutionary programme. 
Before, however, any progress had been made in that direction a 
highly perturbing set of incidents came to pass. Though five 
hundred and sixty officers had been promoted, two hundred, mostly 
Circassians, were left out. It was alleged that among these a con- 
spiracy was discovered against the life of Arabi. Nineteen of them 
were arrested at once (April 11—12), and within a fortnight the 
number of arrests amounted to fifty. 

A court-martial was held; its proceedings were secret; the 
prisoners were undefended ; and it was the common belief that they 
were subjected to torture. Inthe end (May 1) forty of them were 
condemned to exile for life to the furthest limits of the Soudan. 
This meant a sentence of death, for the extreme limits of the Soudan 


_ (1) Egypt, No. 7, p. 80. (2) Egypt, No. 7, p. 65. 
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meant the White Nile, and ‘‘few prisoners ever return from the 
White Nile.” It was in fact a proscription, and it is said that a list 
of three hundred other names, obnoxious to the army, was compiled ; 
among them that of Chérif. After communicating with the repre- 
sentatives of the Powers (those, however, of Germany, Austria, Italy, 
and Russia, standing aloof), and after references to the Sultan, the 
Khedive (May 9) signed a decree commuting the sentences on the 
Circassian officers. It is to be noticed that the Ministers had 
ceased to be averse to the commutation of the sentences, but only 
insisted that the prisoners should be struck off the rolls; and that 
the Khedive acted as he did under the strong pressure of the English 
Agent. Without that it is possible that he and his Ministers would 
have come to an understanding. As it was, the Ministry resented his 
exercise of prerogative. They declined to hold further communica- 
tion with the Khedive, and at once convoked the Chamber to decide 
between them. 
V. 

Before proceeding to describe the attitude of England and France 
during the interval between the Joint Note and the affair of the 
Circassian officers, it is time to pause to consider the true nature of 
the movement that was now evidently coming so rapidly to a head. 
Clearly men’s views on that subject will govern their judgment of 
the policy of the Western Powers. 

To begin with, it seems impossible to deny that there are natural 
and spontaneous elements in the movement which it is a great error to 
overlook or to underrate. The military party has now carried 
things to a disastrous excess, but it has been much more than a 
mere military clique seeking to overawe the Government. The 
Sultan may have stirred up intrigues and used the discontent in the 
army for that purpose. So also may the bodies of foreign residents, 
other than Englishmen and Frenchmen, who hate the official 
authority of England and France, and do their best to foment 
ill-will against it wherever they find material. But when all allow- 
ance has been made for mischievous external stimulation of this 
kind, the fact remains that the army was originally in close relations 
with sections of the civil population. It needs no magician to show 
us how probable such relations must be. Colonel Gordon, who is 
better worth listening to than most people in a matter of this kind, 
says: “It can easily be understood how hateful to any people is the 
occupation of high places by strangers, however good or honest they 
may be, unless the country is truly annexed by the Government of 
those strangers. So we may write down as sure that the whole of 
Egypt’s population are in a primary manner averse to strangers: 
nothing on the latter’s part will destroy this natural feeling, which is 
implanted in every man.”! 

(1) Colonel Gordon’s Central Africa, 1874—79 (De la Rue & Co., 1881), p. 436. 
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Ismail, the late Khedive, may or may not have done something to 
promote the revolt of 1879, which was the beginning of these troubles, 
but subsequent events have shown beyond possibility of mistake that 
there was much more than an attempt to throw dust into our eyes in 
the language which he used to a correspondent of the Times, in the 
little interval between his dismissal of the European ministers and 
his deposition. 

“<I bowed to the will of France and England when they insisted on Riaz, 
the most unpopular man in the country, as Minister of the Interior. I agreed 
to take no part in the Council. I accorded the European veto. It was a mis- 
take, but I was loyal. At last things came to such a pass that the dismissed 
officers, the insulted Notables, the Ulema, the Coptic Patriarch, the Chief Rabbi, 
came to me with a project of which I then knew nothing. They brought it to 
me, and they said, ‘ This is our project. We will no longer be oppressed by the 
European. If you will come with us, good; if not, we still go on alone.’ I 
had stood by my Ministers until then; I had supported them in their acts 
against my own conscience and advice; to support them now would have been 
to abandon them and myself to an indignant people. I had no choice; I could 
not hesitate. I saved them by dismissing them. ; 

‘* The real evil has been the utter disregard for the national sentiment; in 
no country, however submissive, can it be disregarded. .... You may rule 
Egypt through Viceroy A or Viceroy B, peaceably, easily, with the aid of the 
national feeling. Against that feeling I do not say that you may not rule Egypt 
either through Viceroy A or Viceroy B, but you must do it then by the strong 
hand of force, of violence, of oppression.” ! 

All this has not always been understood by the European Agents. 
The papers laid before Parliament this month supply an illustration 
of the excessive jealousy and imperious suspicion with which a 
Western officer inevitably regards the very slightest display of self- 
assertion on the part of the population. Sir E. Malet tells Lord 
Granville that it has been his duty on several occasions to call atten- 
tion “to the increasing virulence of the native press.” He encloses 
translations and précis of “two particularly injurious articles.” 
There is not a word of them which strikes an impartial reader here 
as deserving this alarming description. We ask in vain where is the 
virulence. The French Minister for Foreign Affairs was writing at 
the same moment about the “ legitimate aspirations ” of the Egyptian 
people. ‘They are,” he said, “too real, and in some sense too well 
justified, to warrant their being neglected, or to admit the idea of 
suppressing them.” But it comes unpleasantly near to suppressing 
legitimate aspirations, if an Egyptian Minister is asked or expected 
to put down such writing as figures in Sir E. Malet’s specimen.” 

The evidence, then, seems to be that the mutinous soldiers really 
represented a popular sentiment. They are described as “ great 
ragamuffins,” but most of the Greeks who threw off the Turkish 
yoke sixty years ago were great ragamuflins too. That did not 
prevent their move from being in the right direction. Unfortu- 

(1) Letter in the Times, dated Cairo, April 15, 1879. 
(2) Egypt, No. 5, pp. 1—3. 
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nately, in this case the pace was too quick. It was undoubtedly 
accelerated very mischievously by injudicious Joint Notes, which 
had much the same effect, to compare a little crisis with a great one, 
as Brunswick’s Manifesto had upon the Jacobins of Paris in 1792. It 
may be that Arabi had, and has, in him the stuff of which great 
rulers are made. In any case events were too strong for him, and 
he lost control of his force. This is shown by the rapidity with 
which so popular a leader as Chérif found himself used up. Chérif, 
as we remember, was chosen by Arabi and the revolters to be 
Minister, when, in September, they insisted on the dismissal of Riaz. 
But in February, under the same pressure, Chérif too was dismissed, 
and Mahmoud was installed in his place. Mahmoud’s Minister for 
Foreign Affairs was Moustapha Pasha Fehmy, and this is what 
Moustapha said to Mr. Cookson, within six weeks after he had come 
into office (March 20) :— 

**Only yesterday Moustapha Pasha Fehmy, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
confessed to me that he thought the situation was much altered for the worse. 
. » . . The military leaders were desperate men, and armed resistance to them 
would bring ruin onthecountry. He believed, however, that they were now 
aware of the danger to which they were exposed from Europe in case of dis- 
order, and that they would do their best to prevent the spirit of insubordination 
from spreading through the lower ranks. Still he admitted that, as the 
officers now promoted had been paid for their services, many others would cer- 
tainly be dissatisfied and put in their claims. Indeed, he seemed to think that 
there was safety in the dissensions to which their pretensions would inevitably 
give rise. Moustapha Pasha Fehmy is usually very reticent, and therefore this 
language is the more ominous as coming from one who up to the present time 
has acted with the ‘ National’ party.” ! 

Subsequent intelligence shows that the movement took the shape 
which is common to military revolutions, and went on its usual course. 
Even the Notables, who had hitherto marched with the army, hesi- 
tated to menace the Khedive, and acted under terror of the most 
violent party among the soldiers. Whatever may have been the 
original aims of Arabi, and whatever share in the result was due to 
unfortunate interference from without, it is impossible to resist the 
conclusion of Sir E. Malet (May 7), that by this time affairs had 
come to such a pass that “some complication of an acute nature 
must supervene before any satisfactory solution of the Egyptian 
question could be attained.’’? 

Writing on January 29, M. Sienkiewicz says that men’s minds— 
not the minds of the soldiery merely—were extremely excited and 
familiar with the idea of a struggle against the foreigner. The 
object of prudent policy clearly was, and is, to detach what we may 
call the Moderate Home Rulers from the irreconcilable military. 
This is the justification for postponing intervention, or the whisper 
of it, until the latest possible moment. It gave a chance to the civil 
Nationalists of rallying. The Notables were already siding with the 

(1) Egypt, No. 7, p. 79. (2) Egypt, No. 7, p. 107. 
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Khedive in May. The practicable National party, headed by such 
a man as Chérif, can do nothing until their violent and impracticable 
allies have been reduced to order. This is true, however difficult it 
may be to carry out the condition. 


VI. 


On May 25, after the violent quarrel between the Khedive and 
his Ministers on the proscription of the Circassian officers, the 
English and French Agents presented to the Khedive’s Ministers 
what is commonly called the Ultimatum—a name, however, that 
is technically reserved for communications from one sovereign 
Power to another. Three measures were enumerated: 1. The 
temporary exile of Arabi, who is, however, to keep his rank and 
his pay. 2. The dispatch into the interior of two of his officers, 
who also were to keep rank and pay. 3. The resignation of the 
Ministry. These terms the two Agents, “acting in the name and 
with the authority of their respective Governments, recommend to 
the most serious attention of the President of the Council and his 
colleagues, and, if necessary, require their execution.” It has been 
stated that this important document was launched without direct 
instructions from London and Paris. But as the papers do not 
come down to this date, we are unable to apportion the responsibility 
for the step that was now taken. Wherever that responsibility 
may ultimately be found to lie, it is undoubtedly very grave. 

The Ministers repaired to the Khedive. He informed them that 
he had accepted the Note of the two representatives of the Western 
Powers. They replied by an adroitly contrived dilemma. The 
Note, they said, either touched matters of internal order or it did 
not. If it did, then it was an infraction of the constitutional laws 
of the country, the first guarantee of the status quo. If it did not 
touch the internal order but general policy, then the affair ought to 
have been submitted to Turkey. As the Khedive had accepted the 
objectionable Note without consulting his Ministers, they all 
resigned. Forthwith (May 29) all the ulemas, all the members of 
the Chamber of Notables, various Arab notabilities, a deputation 
from the schools and from the native merchants, came to the palace 
at five o’clock in the evening, to pray the Khedive to reinstate Arabi 
Pasha in the ministry of war, because the army threatened violence 
upon them in case the Khedive persisted in his refusal. The 
Khedive gave way, and Arabi returned in triumph. That is the 
situation which, with its difficulties aggravated by certain subse- 
quent events, still confronts the Western Powers. 

Let us now briefly recapitulate the negotiations which had been 
going on in the meantime between the English and French Ministers. 
We left off on the eve of the fall of M. Gambetta. Things were then 
considered to point towards an Anglo-French intervention. Perhaps 
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the common interpretation of the Joint Note did M. Gambetta no 
good in the French Chamber, which was and is up to this moment 
decidedly pacific. M. Gambetta was no sooner out of the way, than 
Lord Granville at once proposed an appeal to the European 
Concert. The papers show that it had been in his mind before. 
He suggested that England and France should communicate with 
the other Powers with a view to an exchange of ideas. Ifa 
case for intervention should arise, then ‘‘ the wish of H. M’s. 
Government would be that the intervention should represent the 
united action of Europe, and they are of opinion that then the 
Sultan ought to be a party to any proceedings or discussions.” This 
was on February 6. M. de Freycinet acquiesced. The joint and 
simultaneous communication was at once made to the Powers. The 
replies were made in the last week of February. Germany ex- 
pressed herself as quite willing to agree to the exchange of ideas, 
and “awaits the further proposals of the two Cabinets respecting the 
place and forms of procedure of such an exchange of ideas. So 
far as the Imperial Government is concerned, any of the European 
capitals, such as Paris, London, Vienna, or Constantinople, would 
be equally acceptable for this purpose.” Austria, a trifle less prac- 
tical and downright, agrees to an exchange of ideas, but thought 
that the actual situation of affairs did not necessitate the discussion 
of ulterior measures. Russia is prepared when the proper moment 
arrives. Italy, in more elaborate terms, assents also, “ from the point 
of view of European interests.” 

What may be considered extraordinary is, that Lord Granville 
having appealed to the European Concert, and having received these 
favourable answers on every side, now lets the project drop for three 
months, The reason is obvious enough, though many will be found 
to deny that it is adequate. France could not bear the possibility of 
the intervention of Turkey, on well-known grounds, and, from her own 
point of view, not bad grounds. On February 22, M. de Freycinet 
says he could hardly decide of which Power or Powers the inter- 
vention would be the worst ; he saw nothing but evil in the interven- 
tion of any Power. Then no more is said about intervention, so far 
as the papers show, until Lord Granville proposes, with objects that 
are not altogether clear, that the French and English Governments 
should each send to Egypt some person of financial knowledge and 
experience, who might act as adviser to the Agent and Consul- 
General in drawing up the details of any proposals for settling the 
future basis of administration. It is possible that there may have 
been some thought in the background that these two new-comers 
might find means of coming to terms with Arabi, who is believed at 
that time to have been disposed to look to England and France 
for support against the Sultan. Whatever may have been the 
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design, it falls through. In spite of much pressure, M. de 
Freycinet sees insuperable objections to it. At last (April 24), after 
the ominous affair of the Circassian officers, Lord Granville resumes 
the subject, and proposes to ask the Sultan to send a general with 
full powers to restore discipline in the Egyptian army, but with an 
agreement that he is only to exercise his powers without the con- 
currence of an English or French general.’ It was hoped that this 
would produce a moral effect. M. de Freycinet admitted that it might 
produce a moral effect, “but again it might not.” Accordingly the 
project was dropped (May 4). On May 11, when things had become 
very bad indeed in Cairo, M. de Freycinet proposes that French and 
English ironclads should go to Alexandria. Lord Granville replies 
that the demonstration had better be open to the other Powers if 
they choose, even to Turkey. M. de Freycinet (May 14) objects to 
the participation of the other Powers, even of the Porte, though he 
begins to face the possible necessity of calling in Turkish troops 
under English and French control (of some kind not more particu- 
larly specified). Lord Granville acquiesces (May 15), but with a 
frankness not common in the artificial compositions of diplomacy he 
makes this remarkable addition :— 


**T have told the French ambassador that Mr. Gladstone agrees with me in 
regretting that the other Powers have not been invited to co-operate. 

‘‘Her Majesty’s Government think this a mistake, but, as the French 
Government held absolutely to it, and as they have gone so far to meet the 
views of her Majesty’s Government, they have concurred in the course taken.” * 

The British Minister, in short, makes at least five distinct sugges- 
tions, and each of them is disapproved by the French Government. 
There is no difficulty in understanding these successive steps of 
concurrence with France by Lord Granville in spite of his better 
judgment, if we accept the principle that close and exact co-opera- 
tion with France was the keystone of the policy. Butin that case 
what significance are we to attach to Lord Granville’s suggestion of 
an appeal to the European Concert in February last? Why was 
that proposal left high and dry after the Powers had expressed their 
willingness to comply with it? There is, no doubt, some answer to 
this question which does not appear in the papers.® Lord Granville 
must be supposed to have found out something which led him to 
doubt whether, after all, it was not better for France and England to 
settle the matter alone. But as a Conference has been resorted to 
at last, it seems a pity that the proposal was not persevered in when 
it was first made. 

The dangerous feature of the situation has been that the action in 


(1) Egypt, No. 7, p. 91. 

(2) Egypt, No. 7, p. 137. 

(3) It is commonly believed that during this interval, which presents so strange a 
gap in the papers, M. de Freycinet was pressing a project of his own, which would have 
materially affeeted Prince Tewfik. 
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Egypt was not made to match with the action outside. In January 
the watchword of Sir E. Malet, given to him by the Dispatch of 
November, was to move as much as possible within what may be 
called constitutional lines. The Joint Note gave the wheel a violent 
turn the other way. After that the constitutional policy was more 
or less dropped. In March Arabi and the National party had 
endeavoured indirectly to influence the British Government in 
favour of a recall of Sir A. Colvin and of Sir E. Malet. ‘‘Such a 
step, however, at the present moment,’’ says Lord Granville, “irre- 
spective of any other considerations, would have an appearance of 
weakness which would be unfortunate for the success of whatever 
representations we might find it necessary to make to the Egyptian 
Government.” This was very likely true. But then it would have 
been prudent, if there were to be no concessions to Arabi and the 
National Party, to prepare energetically for dealing with them. The 
theory that Egypt was still in the constitutional path described by 
Sir E. Malet (above, p. 106), had certainly come to an end when, in 
the affair of the pardon of the Circassian officers, the English Agent 
remained in the room with the Khedive until the decree was signed, 
‘so that no Minister might approach his Highness until the matter 
was absolutely settled.” As the situation had become so bad, this 
strong measure may have been wise, or it may not. But it was 
obviously fatal, as all the world now sees, to be taking strong 
measures inside without preparing strong measures outside; to be 
exasperating Arabi while doing nothing to crush him. 

It is superfluous to dwell upon the events that followed the 
dispatch of the ironclads to Alexandria. They are in every one’s 
memory. Let us, instead, briefly consider what are some of the 
most important general conditions of the problem. 


VII. 


What are the interests of France in Egypt? M. Barthélemy 
St. Hilaire describes the foundation of French policy there in general 
terms as follows :— 

“France has in that country, as in all that part of the East, ancient 
traditions, which have created for her a prestige and an authority 
which she cannot allow to diminish. At the end of the last century 
our expedition, half scientific, half military, resuscitated Egypt, 
which, since that time, has not ceased to be the object of our solici- 
tude and of that of Europe. It was a French officer who organized 
the Egyptian army under Mehemet Ali. In 1840, France ran the 
risk of a European war in order to maintain the rights of the 
Viceroy. Fifteen years later she undertook and completed in a few 
years the Suez Canal, which has opened a new route to the com- 


(1) Egypt, No. 7, p. 74. (2) Egypt, No. 7, p. 111. 
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merce of the universe ; and the prodigious development of the traffic 
which already passes through it proves how useful was this work. 
Finally, France, on every part of Egyptian soil, has a very numer- 
ous colony, which has the right to count on the most effective pro- 
tection from her.” * 

The same feeling is expressed every day just now in the Répub- 
lique Frangaise. ‘In this country,’’ says the organ of M. Gambetta, 
“where for the native every European is a Frank, it is through us 
that the influence of Western civilisation has been exercised: it is 
the French who held the first rank in the European colony; they 
who discharge the principal functions of administration; they who 
have given the impulse to the revival of agricultural production ; 
they who have opened the ways of communication ; it is our admin- 
istrators, our engineers, our bankers, our scholars even, who have in 
a great measure fashioned Egypt after the European pattern, who 
have given it a special physiognomy in the midst of the Mussulman 
world, who have prepared between that country and Europe an active 
interchange of products and ideas, who have procured for Marseilles 
one of the most useful outlets for the marvellous development of 
its prosperity.”? It is true that the very journal which is to-day 
writing in this strain, and doing its best to flog up some sort of 
excitement in France, was only four years ago writing just as vehe- 
mently in the opposite sense. In 1878, M. Gambetta’s organ argued 
day after day that the political interests of a great country were not 
to be sacrificed to bondholders; that the interest of France in Egypt 
was an old legend; and that the wise plan was to leave Egypt to 
those who had a substantial concern there. The explanation of his 
change of view is only too simple. In 1878 M. Gambetta was in 
opposition to M. Waddington, who happened at this moment to be 
professing active interest in Egypt. In 1882 M. Gambetta is in 
opposition to M. de Freycinet, who takes, or is accused of taking, 
the other line.® 

Even if we put aside as sentimental such considerations as those 
we have quoted, it is impossible to deny that France is justified in 
a solicitude about Egypt, apart from the interest of the bondholders, 
though this class is notoriously a more powerful force in French 
than in English politics. We have to admit that over and above the 
just pride of France in the Suez Canal, and besides the number of 
French residents in Egypt, there is another consideration which can 
never be absent from the minds of French statesmen. This is the 
security of France’s African possessions. The predominance of any 
Government in Egypt which might be unfriendly to French policy 


(1) Egypt, No. 5, p. 10, Oct. 17, 1881. 
(2) République Frangaise, June 22, 1882. 


(3) Another explanation of M. Gambetta’s line in 1878 is that he wished to reserve 
the African question for himself. 
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in Algeria, would be as objectionable to France as the presence of 
Russia in Afghanistan would be objectionable to Great Britain. 
What if during the great war between France and Germany, twelve 
years ago, a revolt had broken out in Algeria? Some Frenchmen, 
indeed, believe that their astute enemy at Berlin did actually at that 
time solicit the Sultan to stir up an Arab insurrection. Since then 
the policy of France in the Mediterranean has excited profound re- 
sentment at the Porte. Her eager patronage of the cause of the 
Greeks at Berlin was one source of irritation. Her attitude in the 
subsequent settlement of the Greek frontier was another. But mere 
irritation was turned into downright animosity by the high-handed 
and violent proceedings in Tunis. Turkey therefore is the enemy of 
France. French statesmen may be excused for thinking that the 
exclusion of Turkish influence from Egypt is a very legitimate 
interest of their country. Unfortunately it is not Turkish influence 
only that France supposes herself to have reason to dread. Any 
movement in Egypt, national, popular, military, or whatever else it 
may be, so long as it is marked by hostility to Christians and to 
foreign invaders, is a menace to a Christian and foreign power 
camped on the southern shore of the Mediterranean Sea.’ Several 
hundred miles of desert, it is true, stretch between Egypt and 
Tunis. But we, who began to shiver for India five and thirty years 
ago, when Russia first began to feel her way across the pathless 
waste of the Kirghiz Steppe, ought to have no difficulty in under- 
standing the sensibility of the French in Algeria. Then, again, 
the murder of the French and German Consuls at Salonica in the 
spring of 1876 is understood to have made a profound impression at 
the French Foreign Office. The impression remained. That out- 
break was still regarded there as a little spurt of fire, disclosing the 
presence of a furious volcano of Mussulman fanaticism. 

What is curious and deplorable is that with this apprehension 
present in their minds French statesmen should have been drawn 
into an exploit which has done more than anything else to stir up 
these smouldering fires and to aggravate the difficulties that confront 
us to-day. The French adventure in Tunis, as we ought never to 
let ourselves forget, was the close sequel on the appropriation of 
Cyprus by England, and was specially commended to France by 
Lord Salisbury. But whatever its cause, its effects were unspeakably 
mischievous both in Egypt and at Constantinople. It threw the 
Mussulman world in the Eastern Mediterranean into rage and 
consternation. To the Sultan it was a direct affront. In Egypt it 
was regarded as a menace and a presage. 

So much for France. Let us turn to the Powers of the North 

(1) As M. Casimir Périer put it in the Chamber a few days ago: “The country is 


incontestably for peace, but it is obliged by its traditions, and even by its interests, to 
hold the French flagjvery high in face of the Mussulman population.” , 
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and East. Their direct interest in Egypt is small, although Russia 
has sometimes pretended that her concern in the Canal route is as 
clear as our own. But the international tribunals give the Powers 
a right of intervention, and this right they may use, whenever the 
occasion serves, for purposes of their own. In 1879, for instance, 
when England and France were acting on the “ Hands off” policy, 
and Egypt was left to stew in her own juice, Germany intervened 
before Ismail had been left to himself for a month. It is believed 
that the amount of the Egyptian debt held in Germany is ludi- 
crously small. But it was not too small to prevent Prince Bismarck 
from putting his foot down upon the late Khedive, and producing 
the crisis which ended in his deposition. What Prince Bismarck’s 
motive was, the world has never known. Some believed that he 
desired to give England and France something to do, while others 
explain his interference by still more cynical designs connected with 
schemes of his own at home. However that may be, the case of 
1879 shows how handily Egypt may lie for any European Power 
that may happen to have an interest in fishing in troubled waters. 

In considering the attitude of this group of the Four Powers in 
Egyptian affairs, it is obviously all important not to leave out the 
Sultan. It was very well to speak of a union of the Powers. To 
unite the Powers against the Sultan is a thing more easily said than 
done. This is only too plain if we consider how the cards lie. 

1. Germany has two great sources of apprehension. Russia is one, 
and France is the other. The friendship of Turkey might be 
useful at a pinch in both directions. She might give Russia trouble 
in Armenia, and France trouble in Algeria. Prince Bismarck 
may well believe that in refraining from making himself disagreeable 
to a Power that may one day be able to do him a good turn, he is 
pursuing a quiet and useful policy. 

2. There is Austria. Germany is, just now at any rate, 
anxious to be well with Austria, and Austria has reasons of her 
own for wishing to be good friends with the Porte. The Porte 
might stir up abundant annoyance in Bosnia, to say nothing of 
certain projected railways in the Peninsula. On the other hand, if 
it were possible to suppose that designs on Servia should enter the 
heads of Austrian statesmen, they would not be sorry that England 
should have set them a precedent in Egypt. 

3. Italy bears no love to the Western Powers. The French 
annexation of Tunis (‘ absorption” the wise it call) stung her to 
the quick, and she bears a deep grudge. With England she is 
almost as much irritated for refusing to join her in a protest against 
the high-handed violence of France. Italy therefore turns in the 
other direction—towards Germany and Austria. Germany and 
Austria are no enemies of the Porte, and therefore Italy is no enemy 
either. 
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4. Russia is for the time ina state of paralysis, and at present 
will certainly join in no active enterprise against her ancient and 
tenacious enemy on the Bosphorus. 

The situation, in short, is said to have been summed up in the 


saying of a diplomatist :—“ There is no longer a Europe; there is 
only Turkey.” 


VIilr. 


We have now to attempt to answer for ourselves how it comes 
that England has any business in Egypt at all. Why is it a special 
concern of ours whether Egypt is well governed or ill governed ? 
There are various answers to the question. Some lay exclusive stress 
on one or two; others find a decisive reason for activity in the accumu- 
lated power of all of them together. Let us look at some of these 
arguments. The first answer is that we must always be ready to 
intervene, because there is a considerable number of British residents 
and a considerable quantity of British capital in Egypt. We are 
not now thinking of bondholders, but of those directly engaged in 
industrial enterprises. It may be doubted whether, in so far as 
this state of things came into existence on the faith of general 
assurances that British protection should extend over the persons and 
interests of individual citizens, any sudden withdrawal of that pro- 
tection would be just. But as a matter of future policy, there are 
many strong reasons why British citizens should be told that if they 
choose to risk their lives or their property in unsettled countries, 
they do so at their own risk and peril. In May, 1878, the English 
Government did, no doubt, insist (at the request of France) that the 
coupons should be paid in full, though our own agent represented 
the harshness or the difficulty of it. But this shameful interference 
will not take place again, and is certainly not in question now. 

2. Lancashire depends for one branch of its industry on a sure 
supply of Egyptian cotton. This is no reason at all why we should 
intervene by arms, any more than we should have been justified in 
meddling between the North and the South because the civil war 
stopped American cotton and closed most of the mills ina great district. 
It is not the business of governments to bully foreign countries in 
order to keep fine yarns on their legs. What is to be admitted, 
however, is that as other engagements have drawn us into the Egyptian 
question, the existence of industrial interests of our own is at least 
no reason why we should leave it with a ragged edge, but the 
contrary. 

3. The Canal. This is undoubtedly a British interest, though not, 
as it seems to the present writer, on the ground very commonly 
assumed in colloquial discussions on the subject, namely, that the 
security of our rule in India depends upon this route. Suppose the 
case of a mutiny in India, and grant that the Canal saves rather less 
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than three weeks in the voyage from England to Bombay. Most 
people will agree with Sir George Campbell when he says: “I should 
be very sorry indeed to suppose that we could not maintain ourselves 
there, even for a few months, against any force that could be sent 
against us, without aid from this country.”* 

“These few days,” as Mr. Gladstone said, “will hardly make the 
difference to us between life and death in the maintenance of our 
Indian “Empire. Upon the whole,” he adds, in words that have 
now become familiar, “it would not surprise me to learn that the 
authorities of the War Department, aware of all the difficulties of the 
case, have already discounted them by laying their account with a 
return to the old route of the Cape for times of war.” * 

It is a disputed question whether, given four and twenty hours’ 
time, and a company of sappers and miners in undisturbed possession 
of any portion of its sand-banks, an amount of damage might be 
inflicted which would render the Canal impassable for weeks or 
months.® 

It is disputed, too, whether the mischievous scuttling of a ship in 
the Canal might not cause as long delay to a troopship as would 
have sufficed for the voyage round the Cape. These are open ques- 
tions; but the mere possibility that the answers would be unfavour- 
able is enough to warrant us in asking whether a route open to such 
contingencies of failure, at the moment when we need it, can be so 
valuable that, for the sake of it, we are required to undertake the 
costly and intricate responsibilities of permanent occupation or any- 
thing leading to occupation. 

There is, however, another aspect of the Canal which does appear 
to impose an obligation upon a civilized power in connection with it. 
This object arises from the fact, not that interference with the Canal 
would be a menace to India, but that it would be a grave injury to 
the commerce of the world.* I cannot imagine any object for which 
a power like Great Britain could more beneficently use whatever 
diplomatic or material influence it possesses, than in preserving so 
evidently valuable a channel of commercial and other intercourse 


(1) Fortnightly Review, Feb., 1876, p. 170. 
(2) Nineteenth Century, Aug. 1877, p. 157. 
(3) Mr. Dicey in Nineteenth Century, June, 1877, p. 699. 


(4) The progressive increase in the traffic on the Canal has been remarkable. The 
following table shows the rate of advance :— 


Year. No. of Ships. Tonnage. ‘ 
1879 1,477 3,236,000. 
1880 2,026 4,344,000. 
1881 2,727 5,794,000. 


That is to say, the increase in the number and tonnage of the vessels that use the Canal 
has for the last three years been at the rate of 34 percent. There were six and forty 
new vessels added to lines already existing, and, what is more significant still, no fewer 
than seven new permanent services for the Canal were begun, last year. When all is 
said by the disparagers of the utility of the Canal, it is clear that so striking an increase 
in the resort to it shows its fitness and convenience. 
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among nations. I do not for an instant argue that it would have been 
worth while to force our way into Egyptian politics on this account, 
but being where we are, it would be a distinct dereliction of the 
duty of a civilised Power to withdraw and leave so useful a work at 
the mercy of successive clouds of Bedouins, or exposed to the 
organized rapacity of some hostile European power. We may be of 
this opinion and still believe that the desired end may be attained 
without inflicting such a curse upon ourselves as permanent occupa- 
tion of Egypt, or such a curse upon Egypt as a perpetual Euro- 
pean protectorate. But it cannot be denied that it is worth an 
effort, and a strong effort, to prevent a foreign power from acquiring 
control, direct or indirect, of a waterway which is of enormous use 
to commerce, and on which four-fifths or five-sixths of the traffic 
are our own. There are many who think that, when Europe has 
had time to grow a little more civilised, neutralisation of the Canal 
will be the solution; either in the sense of excluding all ships 
of war from its waters, or in the sense of M. Lesseps’s proposal 
to Lord Derby during the Russo-Turkish War of 1877. 

4. If we have any interest or duty in respect of the Canal, then 
we are immediately committed to the acceptance, in a certain degree, 
of responsibility for the establishment of order in Egypt. Circum- 
stances, as it happens, have thrown a share of this responsibility 
upon us, and if we withdraw, it will be an unworthy evasion. Cases 
arise for nations as for individual men, where the manly device 
ought to be, Noblesse oblige. It implies a very superficial view of 
the facts to talk about our sending ironclads to collect usury for 
bondholders. We have a political interest of a very direct kind in 
preventing Egypt from falling into the financial embarrassment of 
Turkey. We do not interfere for Turkish bondholders, it is said ; 
then why should we interfere for Egyptian bondholders? The 
answer to that question is found in the existence of an institution in 
Egypt which does not exist in Turkey. Of these an account suffi- 
ciently lucid for our purpose was given by Sir Stafford Northcote 
in an important speech made by him on February 21, 1879 :— 


‘For a considerable time it had been the practice of the subjects of different 
nations having claims against the Government of Egypt to go to their respec- 
tive Consuls and induce them to press their claims against the Government. 
Subsequently, in consequence of the inconvenience that had resulted from the 
want of proper administration in Egypt, a system of tribunals was established 
by agreement between the European Powers in concert with the Government of 
Egypt, and no doubt the European Governments were to a great extent pledged 
in honour and otherwise to see that these tribunals were upheld. Certain 
persons then obtained judgment for debts against the Khedive before their 
tribunals, and when those judgment debts came to be presented, it was, of 
course, necessary that the Khedive should pay them, or set aside the authority 
of the tribunals. Well, it appeared that when these judgment debts came to be 
presented, after the settlement had been made between the Khedive and the 
bondholders, the funds at the Khedive’s disposal either were, or were alleged 
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by him to be, insufficient to meet them. The consequence was that there was 
great danger of the judgments which had been obtained before the tribunals 
being set aside, and that the nations of Europe who were more or less respon- 
sible for the tribunals would find themselves in a difficulty on seeing the 
authority of these tribunals thus set at nought.” 

That is to say, if we leave Egypt alone, other governments will 
not. As we have been partially and even largely answerable for 
the existing state of things, it would be the height of national ignavia 
not to do all that we can to put them right. 


The present writer has no turn for the part of amateur diplo- 
matist, and it is not for him to specify the precise way in which the 
difficulties in Egypt are either now or ultimately to be solved. But it is 
worth while for any one who accepts the doctrine of non-intervention 
as the right guide for a country bearing so enormous a burden of scat- 
tered responsibilities as Great Britain, to take stock for himself of 
the limits which existing circumstances may set to its application in 
a given case. That mistakes have been made is obvious. If the aim 
of the machinery of 1879 was to give institutions to Egypt that 
should work with decent smoothness, the aim has not been fulfilled. 
If the end of the policy was to secure harmony between England and 
France, that has not been, and is still less likely to be, in any degree its 
result. Hardly any object ought to be dearer to an English states- 
man than that we should be on good terms with France. But co- 
operation in business, where their interests are entirely different, 
even if they are not opposed, is not a promising way for keeping 
two nations on good terms with one another. It is, on the contrary, 
the most likely of all plans for breeding jealousies and disputes. 
The policy of 1879 established a partnership between England and 
France which was essentially artificial, and artificial partnerships 
without real community of interests generally end in lawsuits. The 
miscarriage of joint doings between great Powers has often been 
illustrated by the partnership of Austria and Prussia in Schleswig- 
Holstein. The illustration is not the less apt because it is not novel. 
The language that is used about Lord Granville in some of the 
French newspapers at this moment (important newspapers, too, in 
the number) may show that co-operation does not always make men 
swear eternal friendship. 

What Colonel Gordon calls the “hermaphrodite administration ” 
has been a success from some points of view, but it has at the 
same time produced more than its share of the drawbacks that 
always attend the government of an Oriental country by strangers. 
It is universally admitted not only that there has been, but that 
there still is, exploitation of Egypt on a great scale. The number of 
European officials is notoriously in vast excess of all possible require- 
ments. There are—so even competent observers on the spot agree 

(1) Hansard, vol. ccxliii. p. 1627. 
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—far too many of them, and they are far too highly paid. Officers 
have been multiplied in reckless disregard of the work to be done, 
and for no better reason than that if an Englishman had a post, it 
was indispensable that at least one Frenchman should have a post 
also. There are stories of third-rate clerks being sent from White- 
hall to revel in first-rate salaries at Cairo. The only thing to be said 
is, that the hands of England are cleaner in this particular respect 
than the hands of some others. 

Whatever may be said for such a device to-day, of one thing 
we may be sure, that to put the whole government of the coun- 
try permanently into commission between England and France, 
is not a system from which good can be expected. The Control of 
1876 was a failure. Then the experiment of lending a couple of 
Ministers from England and France in 1879 barely lasted four 
months, and ended, like the system before it, in failure. The 
Control that succeeded this has now proved a failure too. That is 
to say, it succeeds financially, but something has arisen, as something 
always arises, whether we call it intrigue, or military revolt, or 
national or pseudo-national movement, which produces a break down. 
Until some system is devised which fulfils the programme not only 
of “ Egypt for the Egyptians,” but “ Egypt by the Egyptians,” for 
so long we shall find ourselves plunging deeper into entanglements. 
The structure of the present system has been correctly described 
in this way :—‘ At the present moment we have all the elaborate 
and costly machinery of a Khedive, a Council of Ministers, and two 
European controllers, not to speak of a representative body, some 
twenty Consuls-General, an international magistrature, and European 
administrators in every department of the State, all of whom in more 
or less degree.constitute nominally the ruling powers of the country ; 
and behind them, and utterly beyond their control, we have the real 
rulers of Egypt—some 15,000 ignorant soldiers, ‘ with power to add 
to their number,’ electing their own chiefs, and with a capacity to 
enforce all demands only limited by their own self-restraint.” It is 
impossible that we can goon for ever upholding such a political 
pyramid as this upon its apex. But in view of the practical exi- 
gencies and many untold complications of the moment, we may be 
obliged to avert greater evils and more formidable complications by 
lending our support to a temporary makeshift. The question cannot 
be settled by the heroics of first principles. 

Epitor. 








HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


So much has been said in another part of the Review about Egyptian 
affairs, that it is only necessary here to supplement our retrospect by 
a meagre chronicle of the course of subsequent events. After the 
presentation of the so-called Ultimatum, Arabi and his colleagues 
resigned, and for a moment there was an outburst of premature exul- 
tation from the Europeans at Cairo. Cherif was asked to take office, 
and for one day it seemed as if the crisis was over. It was only for 
aday. Arabi, by threatening to murder the Notables and all the 
influential citizens of Cairo unless the Khedive restored him to 
office, regained his position, and the momentary triumph of the 
Western Powers was followed by the immediate and decisive assertion 
of Arabi’s authority. The Khedive, at the suggestion of Sir E. 
Malet, asked the Sultan to send a commissioner to Cairo. On the Ist 
of June, at the suggestion of France, it was decided to propose to a 
Conference of all the Powers to consider the Egyptian Question. 
Under the menace of this proposal, which it keenly disliked, the Porte 
dispatched Dervish Pasha to Egypt. He arrived on the 8th of June, 
and at first he succeeded in impressing every one with his energy, 
his courage, and his power to deal with the revolution. Whatever 
may have been his first intention, his hand was soon forced by a 
lamentable catastrophe. 

Before Dervish Pasha had been more than three days in the 
country, Europe was startled by a violent outburst of the population 
at Alexandria (June 10). It is said to have originated in a fray in 
which an Arab was stabbed by a Maltese. Whether the scenes that 
followed were wholly due to an accident of this kind, or were delibe- 
rately procured by Arabi and his partisans, it is impossible to ascer- 
tain. Many lives were lost, some seventy of them European, houses 
and shops were wrecked, and Mr. Cookson, the British Consul, was 
severely injured. For several days the Christian residents were filled 
with the deadliest consternation. A period of extreme suspense 
ensued. The very next day it was announced that the Khedive, 
acting presumably on the advice of the Turkish Commissioner, had 
entered into an arrangement with Arabi for the preservation of 
peace. This was explained at the time as a purely temporary and 
provisional arrangement designed to secure order. Arabi was the 
only person who could command the army. The army was the only 
force in the country which could prevent rioting. Therefore Arabi 
was held responsible with his head for the maintenance of order. It 
had, however, an ugly look, and an exodus of Europeans began, 
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which speedily emptied Egypt of the wealthier residents, and filled 
the streets of Alexandria with hungry and houseless men. On 
the 13th, Dervish and the Khedive left Cairo for Alexandria. 
The Powers sent ironclads, and still more ironclads, and redoubled 
their pressure upon the Sultan to send troops to support Dervish, or 
at least to consent to the Conference. He would do neither. On 
the 16th of June a new ministry under Ragheb, of which Arabi was 
a prominent member, was patched up by the intervention of the 
Austrian and German Consuls. The ministry was installed on the 
20th, but it was not recognised by the Western Powers. On the 
19th the two governments telegraphed the formal invitation to the other 
Powers to meet in Conference at Constantinople on the 22nd inst. 
The invitation began by recalling the fact that the Great Powers 
had recognised, on the initiative of France and England, that they 
should deliberate in common on the actual situation in Egypt, and 
upon the measures which that situation necessitated. The object of 
these deliberations was defined as being exclusively the regulation 
of the questions raised in Egypt by late events upon the bases 
indicated in the dispatches of 12th February and the 2nd of June, 
that is to say, restoration of the status quo ante the rise of Arabi. 
There was a good deal of hesitation and delay, the instructions of the 
Austrian Ambassador being late; but the Conference assembled on 
the 23rd, and proved to be in favour of a Turkish intervention to 
restore the status quo ante under the control of Europe. If the Sultan 
refused to intervene it was decided to adopt an intervention by some 
European force, but at present its constitution is not known. 


The state of Egypt has perceptibly lessened the amount of 
attention given to Ireland. For some three weeks after the 
murders in the Phoenix Park a dead lull came over the country. 
It seemed as if the horror of that memorable crime had paralysed 
the arms of more commonplace malefactors. Those who habi- 
tually underestimate the forces of disorder in Ireland, and 
misunderstand its source, indulged in rash hopes that the san- 
guinary effervescence would now subside. But it soon appeared 
that the stillness was only a momentary pause in the energy 
of the storm. All at once, in the course of two or three hours in a 
single day (June 8), the spirit of outrage sprang once more into full 
activity. A landlord, together with a dragoon who had been told off 
for his escort, was shot dead by men concealed behind a wall at a 
turning in the road. The murderers stopped to pick up the weapons 
of their two victims, and then deliberately walked away across the 
fields in full sight of more than one onlooker. The other outrages 
of the day were of the ordinary type, vindictive punishments exacted 
by people of the locality for some breach of the time-honoured 
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agrarian code of the land. The murder of Mr. Walter Bourke was 
of a more formidable character; the number of the assailants, the 
military loop-holing of the wall from which the shots were fired, the 
deliberateness of the retreat, point to some more serious combination. 
The emotion stirred by the events of this sinister day had hardly 
subsided, before disquietude of another kind was kindled by the dis- 
covery of a large quantity of rifles, ammunition, and sharpened 
bayonets unlawfully stored in an empty stable in the very heart of 
London itself. The reckless folly of other Fenian enterprises made 
it impossible to infer from the almost certain detection of this half- 
concealed armoury that the designs of those concerned in it were 
other than criminal. A man was arrested with the key of the stable 
in his pocket, and he was identified as the person who had hired it 
some time before. He proved to be an Irishman, and was said to be 
notorious among his neighbours for the violence of his nationalist 
feeling. Itis naturally said that the police, instead of arresting him 
summarily, should have quietly watched his movements until they had 
got a scent of some of his confederates. The effect of this transac- 
tion, heightened by the knowledge of the precautions taken in various 
ways by the executive authorities, has naturally been to fill the air 
with vague apprehension. 

Meanwhile the Government pressed forward their Bill for the 
Prevention of Crime. A considerable number of minor concessions 
were made in deference to criticisms proceeding mainly from the 
Irish members, but vigorously supported in some cases by one or 
two legally minded men among the English ministerialists. The 
largest muster of votes against the proposals of the Government was 
made on the sub-section which included treason and treason-felony 
amongst the offences which might be tried without a jury. Seventy 
members went into the lobby against this odious provision, but 227 
votes were recorded in its favour. The clause finally passed by a 
majority of 188. The next great struggle was upon the definition of 
intimidation. The Irish party made a strenuous fight to keep boy- 
cotting out of the list of offences to be dealt with under the Bill; they 
complained that the definition was too loose; that it would expose 
everybody who spoke a hasty word, or any labourer who left the service 
of his employer, to imprisonment; and they urged with great force the 
danger of giving power of punishing offences so wide and indefinite 
to magistrates inflamed with the passions of the landlord caste. 
After discussion prolonged with extreme persistency, the Home 
Secretary agreed that a clause should be brought in extending to the 
Irish tenants all the rights conferred upon workmen by Sir Richard 
Cross’s Trades Unions Act of 1875. Another important concession 
was made in the clause affecting newspapers. As it originally stood, 
the Lord Lieutenant had the power not only of seizing copies of an 
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objectionable newspaper, but of exacting caution-money from the 
proprietor, to be forfeited in case of a second offence. This violent 
provision was eventually reduced to a power of seizing copies con- 
taining the objectionable matter. Another important modification of 
the original harshness of the Bill was promised by the Prime Minister, 
but its precise limit was not clearly stated. The House understood, 
however, that what the change comes to is that the police are not 
to be at liberty to make a random search of houses by night for arms 
and documents, but only where they have reason to believe that an 
illegal meeting is being held. In all these respects the Government 
have given an honest attention to the remonstrances of Mr. Parnell 
and his associates. The extension of an Alien clause to Great 
Britain was a move in the other direction, but whatever may be 
thought of the policy of Alien Acts in general, the inclusion of 
our own island in this particular Act is at any rate no especial 
hardship on Ireland. 

A marked impression was made in the middle of the debate on 
the Crimes Bill by a startling admission by the Chief Secretary 
(June 14) on the burning subject of evictions. Challenged by the 
leaders of the Irish party, Mr. Trevelyan stated that the number of 
evictions had been in the first quarter of the year serious ; that in 
May they were formidable; and that for the first week of the present 
month they were downright appalling. He added to this strong 
statement the important fact that many of these cases had been 
declared by the police and the magistrates on the spot to be cases of 
great hardship ; and in language of unofficial force, he frankly 
denounced the conduct of the landlords who are parties to these 
lamentable transactions as cruel and unpatriotic. The Prime 
Minister afterwards added that evictions were in fact going on at 
the rate of one hundred and twenty a week. Supposing that each 
eviction affected a family of eight or nine souls, this meant that 
about a thousand men, women, and children every week were turned 
from house and home out upon the roadside. Well may the Irish 
Executive, as the Chief Secretary tells us is the case, view the pros- 
pect before them with increasing anxiety. 

There are as yet no serious signs that Mr. Parnell has lost his hold 
either upon his immediate allies in the House of Commons or upon his 
countrymen at home. Davitt made a long speech at Manchester 
before sailing for America. In it he explained a scheme for the 
nationalisation of the land, which he prefers to the more familiar 
panacea of peasant proprietorship. He was careful to insist that 
there was no practical difference between his own views on the 
solution of the Land Question and those of Mr. Parnell. But this 
has not proved quite satisfactory either to the partisans of the Land 
League in Ireland, or, what is almost more important still, to its 
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friends across the Atlantic. Davitt has found a cordial reception 
among the Irish in the United States, but it is evident that his 
Utopian project of land-nationalisation was rather pardoned than 
accepted. It is significant, too, that he should have incurred a cer- 
tain amount of distrust in consequence of one or two remarks dropped 
by him before leaving this country. He said, for instance, some- 
thing to the effect that he no longer cherished the idea of mere 
vengeance on England for the wrongs of Ireland. At Manchester, 
again, he let fall the remarkable admission that if only they could 
get rid of landlords and landlordism, he should care less for the 
question of government by an English parliament. But on the 
whole the best evidence is that these heresies seem to have cost him 
less in the way of popularity than might have been expected, and 
that is a reason—a faint one, we admit—for hoping that the senti- 
ment of Nationality is not so absolutely intractable as one is some- 
times inclined to suppose. 


The programme of legislation defined in the Queen’s speech was 
from the first recognised by most people as impossible. It was 
drawn up, not so much as a working scheme to be carried through 
this session, as a demonstration to the country of the inability of the 
House of Commons, under the existing rules of procedure, to deal 
with the measures ready to be submitted to its consideration by the 
Government. The demonstration has been only too disastrously 
complete. Not only has the projected legislation been abandoned, 
but even the new rules have made no progress. Since Whitsuntide 
the House of Commons has done nothing but debate the Crimes 
Bill, and indulge to an extent hitherto without precedent in the 
pastime of catechising Ministers. On one occasion more than one 
hundred questions were addressed to various members of the Govern- 
ment—de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis. The badgering of 
Ministers concerning the details of their Egyptian policy has been 
persistent and incessant; and the fact that it proceeds, for the most 
part, from men who, when in office, denounced any questioning of 
the Ministry in a time of crisis as unpatriotic, and even criminal, 
only served to add to the zest of the operation. Ministers, it may 
be remembered, promised in February to begin by remodelling the 
existing rules of procedure, then to devote the session to the reform 
of County Government, to the establishment. of a London Munici- 
pality, to the reform of the Bankruptcy Laws, to the prevention of 
floods, and to the prevention of Corrupt Practices, to say nothing of 
minor measures. In the middle of June Mr. Gladstone, finding that 
no progress had been made with the New Rules, and that, with the 
exception of the Corrupt Practices Bill, none of the projected bills had 
even been introduced, submitted to the inevitable, and sacrificed 
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at one blow the programme of the session. The Corrupt Practices 
Bill was still to be persevered with; but, with that exception, all the 
other measures named in the Queen’s Speech were abandoned. 

The Crimes Bill was to be taken de die in diem until it was disposed 
of; then the Arrears Bill was to be dealt with in the same way. 
After the Arrears Bill, in spite of the “ relentless” opposition of 
Mr. Lowther and Mr. Gorst and their allies, has been sent to meet 
its fate in the Upper Chamber, the Corrupt Practices Bill will come 
on for consideration, and after that has been read a third time, the 
House will either have to begin anew the discussion of procedure, or 
consent to dedicate the whole of an autumn session to the settlement 
of this vital question. ‘The Government,” said Mr. Gladstone, 
“have definitely decided that it is their duty not to remit the settle- 
ment of the question of procedure to another session of Parliament 
in the coming year.” The recess, therefore, at one end or the other, 
is to be sacrificed to the New Rules. 

The satisfaction with which the decision of the Government was 
received by the country was speedily damped by the announcement 
made a week later, that as far back as the beginning of May, the 
Government had determined to accept, ‘‘in view of an early settlement 
of the entire matter,’ an amendment to the first rule limiting 
Closure to cases in which the majority is not less than two to one. 
The Closure, as originally proposed, was little better than milk for 
babes. As amended, it will be milk and waterindeed. The Speaker’s 
initiative is to remain. The complex stipulations which made the 
New Rule for some days the favourite conundrum of the clubs are 
not to be touched. If in addition to these limitations a two-thirds 
majority is also to be insisted on, the Ministerial proposal becomes 
so “‘ inadequate” that it is difficult to see how it can escape the 
censure which Mr. Gladstone pronounced on all inadequate proposals 
as being both “absurd and improper.” The surrender may, how- 
ever, be reconsidered, but that the offer should ever have been made 
will place a serious obstacle in the way of any insistence on an 
efficient Closure which may hereafter be contemplated. 


We have been reminded once more how much easier it is to de- 
stroy a system of Government than to build it up again by new dis- 
turbances in Zululand. They do not seem as yet to have reached a 
serious pitch, but it is certain that the arrangement made after the 
destruction of the authority of Cetewayo cannot be permanent, and 
it will not even work for a time without infinite disorder. The im- 
mediate occasion of the reported outbreak in the present month was 
the disappointment of Cetewayo’s friends in his own country at the 
supposed withdrawal of the promise that he should be allowed to 


visit England, or in other words to return by that route to Zululand. 
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It is evident that the country will not quiet down until it either falls 
under the hand of some strong chief or is taken over by 
England. The latter solution is open to all the objections that 
lie against annexations in general, and has some peculiar to 
itself. The strong chief, on the other hand, will only be 
able to get Zululand under his authority after a sanguinary con- 
flict with rivals. It may even be that Cetewayo himself will not 
find his old sway very easy to re-establish. But it is the experiment 
best worth trying. It is no mere sentimentalism to regard justice, 
and a reputation for justice, as effective forces in dealing with 
savage races. Those who have had most to do with backward races 
and dealt most successfully with them, insist most strenuously on the 
power which is acquired over them by a firm observance of justice 
and an iron fidelity to engagements. If any one supposes that Zulus 
have no sensibility as to right dealing, he would do well to read the 
letters of Cetewayo to Lord Kimberley and others in the last Blue- 
book. This restoration, for which we may now look, will be an act 
not only of justice but of policy, and much trouble would have been 
avoided if Lord Kimberley had made up his mind to that course a 
year ago. 

In connection with the subject of the treatment of backward 
races, it is not surprising that the paper by Mr. Wisker on 
“Troubles in the Pacific,” which appeared in the last number of this 
Review, should have attracted attention in Parliament and elsewhere. 
No very satisfactory answer was given by the representative of the 
Colonial Office. Nor indeed, for our own part, do we look with 
great hope or confidence to anything that the Colonial Office or the 
Imperial Legislature can do to put a stop to the alleged barbarities 
in Queensland. We may make what laws and issue what regula- 
tions we please, but unless they are supported by opinion on the 
spot, our arm may be long, but our eyes are not keen enough to 
perceive the wrong-doing. It is true that opinion on the spot may 
be gradually affected by the deliberate record of the wish of the 
home Government, and that is a good reason why the home autho- 
rities should be pressed to do whatever they can. 

The other part of the indictment against the doings of English- 
men in the Pacific is a different matter. The labour traffic is only 
one portion of the iniquity that defaces those regions. In a book of 
travels which appeared the other day, a list was given of cight-and- 
twenty bloody conflicts between the natives of a group in the South 
Pacific and English boats—all within the last seven or eight years. 
You read in the newspaper that an English boat’s crew has been cut 
out, and then by-and-by that a British cruiser has inflicted punish- 
ment on the savages, shelled their village, and shot as many of 
them as came within reach. If we look into these stories we find 
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that the long and short of them is simply this: White traders, who 
are not seldom the very scum of the earth, insist in carrying on 
under the name of trade with these unfortunate savages an inter- 
course which has been described, not more plainly than truly, as 
“downright spoliation and outrage—a calling that can only be made 
profitable by means of violence, and in addition to robbery, they 
respect no principles in their gratification of cruelty and lust.” 

If all this were understood as it ought to be, we should not, when 
we read of some massacre or outrage committed upon white men in 
the Southern Seas, tranquilly assume that the white men are inno- 
cent, and look forward with satisfaction to the prospect of a sangui- 
nary vengeance. We may go a step farther, and say that people 
in England, no matter what their politics may be, if they 
had only mastered the real meaning of these stories, would 
insist that Her Majesty’s cruisers should for the future find some- 
thing better to do than to inflict punishment on savages for de- 
fending themselves and their women against white kidnappers and 
marauders, every bit as cruel, as revengeful, and as savage as them- 
selves. Well, indeed, might Mr. Cobden say that it shocked him “ to 
think what fiendish atrocities .may be committed by English 
arms without rousing any conscientious resistance at home, pro- 
vided they be only far enough off, and the victims too feeble to 
trouble us with their remonstrances or groans.”’ This was said in 1849, 
but it is just as true in 1882. We here are not what is sometimes 
called sentimental about these things; we do our best to face the 
tragic law of this iron world of ours which has swept the Red Indian 
and the Maori and so many other aboriginal races away before the 
conquering advance of the strong white man. If teaching the Three 
R’s in the South Sea Islands means, as they say, Rum, Rifles, and 
Religion, we cannot help it; but what we can do, and ought 
to do, is to insist that ravening desperadoes shall not have the 
sanction of a British Government in their practices, that they shall 
not carry on their trade with the British flag over their heads, 
and when they get into trouble which they richly deserve they shall 
not be either protected or avenged by British cruisers at the expense 
of the honest taxpayer at home. 


The month has not been without detached incidents of a striking 
kind. A picturesque and heroic figure departed from the stage of 
European affairs with the death of Garibaldi (June 2). Though 
the veteran had played out his part and had long ago ceased to be an 
active or important personage, his death created a profound sensation 
all over Europe. He had taken a romantic and weighty share in 
great historic transactions; his life had been one of strange vicis- 
situdes and incessant adventure; his simplicity and unstained dis- 
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interestedness had touched the popular heart ; and his name was one 
of the two or three symbols cherished by European democracy of its 
vague aspirations and half-desperate resolution. Mazzini, Cavour, 
and Victor Emanue! will be the three names that serious historians 
must always associate with the establishment of Italian independence 
and the unity of the Kingdom. But the antique heroism of Garibaldi 
will preserve his name in a place of its own among the most singular 
figures in modern history. 

An event of very different significance was the fall of Ignatieff in 
the middle of the month. Of the causes of his disgrace there are various 
accounts. The effect, as most politicians believe, will be to increase 
the chances of peace abroad, and to multiply social dangers at home. 
Prince Bismarck finds himself rid of a keen, busy, and unscrupulous 
rival. Butin Count Tolstci, Ignatieff’s successor, the most reactionary 
and obscurantist influences in Russia will find an encouragement that 
can only lead the Empire farther on the road to violent change. The 
chief personage in the State, the representative of the great Russian 
Autocracy, seems to have effaced himself. He lives mainly in 
retreat, out of sight of his subjects, and the victim of sombre 
apprehension. The Czar at Gatsching recalls more than one figure 
of the Roman Empire—men with the sceptre of the world in their 
hands, yet shrinking into moody retirement, haunted by a fatal 


vision, and beset by self-distrust and dread of all unknown catastrophes. 
An old scene is enacted over again. Tiberius tristissimus, ut constat, 
hominum. The people of Russia waiting in scandalized patience 
for the coronation of a Czar who is now in the second year of his 
reign, are like the people of Rome, who could never imagine that 
Tiberius would of his own accord for eleven years abandon his 
country. 


June 27th, 1882. 








